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sa This number of the Magazine will reach most 
of its readers before the closing of the books for the 
current fiscal year. If any of you, individually or in 
associated church effort, have not yet contributed to the 
Lord’s treasury for Foreign Missions all your con- 
science tells you is your duty, you have just time to 
“redeem the opportunity.” Perhaps, in view of the pres- 
ent emergency, you will feel it a privilege to make a 
SUPPLEMENTARY GIFT, dowbling your yearly donation. 
Think of it NOW. Decide QUICKLY, and enclose, without 
an hour’s delay, directly to F. A. Smith, Treasurer, at 
the Rooms. 


JUDSON’S PARTING WORD. 


WueENn ADONIRAM JUDSON was about to embark the last time for Burmah, in 1846, 
at the concert of prayer, in which all the Baptist churches of Boston united, on Sunday 
evening, July 5, the veteran missionary addressed the large audience with the following 
earnest and stirring words. They have been published perhaps many times before, but 
words so golden can never become cheap. Do read and /ee/ them. 
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“Tt is the most momentous question we can put to our own souls, whether we truly 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, or not ; for, as that question is answered in the affirmative or 
negative, our hope of heaven grows bright or dark. If we take the right way to ascer- 
tain, there is no question that can be more easily answered. It is the nature of true love 
to seek the pleasure and happiness of the person beloved. We no sooner ascertain the 
object on which his heart is set, than we lend all our efforts to secure that object. What 
is the object on which the heart of the Saviour is set? For what purpose did he leave 
the bosom of the Father, the throne of eternal glory, to come down to sojourn and 
suffer and die in this fallen, rebellious world? For what purpose does he now sit on 
the mediatorial throne, and exert the power with which he is invested? To restore the 
tuins of paradise, to redeem his chosen people from death and hell, to extend and— 
establish his kingdom throughout the habitable globe. This is evident from his whole 
course on earth, from his promises to the Church, and especially from his parting com- 
mand, ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’ 

“The means which he has appointed for the accomplishment of the purpose nearest 
his heart is the universal preaching of the gospel. Do you, a professor of religion, love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity? Have you set your heart on that object which is 
dearest to his heart? Are you endeavoring to obey his great parting command? But 
perhaps you will say, ‘This command is not binding on me. It is impossible for me to 
obey, and God never commands an impossibility.’ And saying thus you disclose the 
real reason why men do little or nothing for missions, — that while they feel under obli- 
gation to endeavor to keep the commands which require them to love God supremely, 
and to love others as themselves, and feel guilty when conscious of neglecting or trans- 
gressing those commands, they never make an effort to go into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature, — never think of feeling guilty for having neglected and 
transgressed that command all their lives long. , 

“ But let me now submit, that the comnand can be obeyed by every believer, that 
it is of universal obligation, and that no profession ought to be regarded as sincere, 
no love to the Saviour genuine, unless it be attended with a sincere endeavor to obey. 
But you will reply, ‘ How can I, unqualified and encumbered as I am, arise and go forth 
into the wide world, and proclaim the gospel?’ Please to remember that all great 
public undertakings are accomplished by a combination of various agencies. In com- 
merce and in war, for instance, some agents are necessarily employed at home, and 
some abroad ; some at the headquarters, and some on distant expeditions ; but however 
differently employed, and in whatever places, they are all interested, and all share the 
glory and the gain. So, in the missionary enterprise, the work to be accomplished is 
the universal preaching of the gospel, and the conversion of the whole world to the 
Christian faith ; and, in order to this, some must go, and some must send and sustain 
them that go. ‘How can they hear without a preacher? and how can they preach 
except they be sent?’ Those who remain at home, and labor to send and sustain 
those that go, are as really employed in the work, and do as redlly obey the Saviour’s 
command, as those who go in their own persons. 

“ See you not, then, that the great command can be obeyed, and is actually binding 
on every soul? Feel you not that you are under obligation to d» your utmost to secure 
that object at which the Saviour aimed when he gave that command? It is possible 
there is some one in this assembly to whom it may be said, ‘You will find, on exami- 
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nation, that you have not done your utmost ; 
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that, indeed, you have never laid this com- 


mand to heart, or made any very serious effort to obey it.’ If so, how can you hope that 
your love to the Saviour is any thing more than an empty profession? How is it pos- 
sible that you love the Saviour, and yet feel no interest in that object on which his heart 
is set? What! love the Saviour, who bled and died for this cause, and yet spend your 
whole existence on earth in toiling for your personal sustenance and gratification and 
vain.glory? Qh that dread tribunal to which we are hastening !— souls stripped of all 


disguise there, the final Judge a consuming fire. 


‘Search me, O God, and know my 


heart ; try me, and know my thoughts, and see if there be any —— way in me; 


and lead me in the way everlasting. 


THE initial periods of extensive religious 
movements, whose activity has continued 
through successive generations, have often 
been signalized to an extraordinary degree by 
a development and display of the heroic spirit. 
Comparing the early manifestations of monas- 
ticism with its later history, it is readily seen 
that the former was its heroic period. Then 
they who were weary of the world sacrificed 
their possessions, severed the dearest ties, and 
retired to deserts and caves to commune with 
God, and find rest : in subsequent ages the 
monastic life was embraced most commonly 
from a love of ease and sensual indulgence. 
For a century after Mahomet’s death, the doc- 
trines of Islam were propagated with fiery 
enthusiasm, until the hardy sons of the desert 
became enfeebled by victory, and enervated by 
luxurious ease. 

Within a century the Christian world has 
witnessed in its own midst the rapid develop- 
ment of a religious enterprise, which, begin- 
ning in obscurity and feebleness, has gradually 
grown to vast proportions, enlisted the pro- 
found sympathy of Christians of all names, 
and absorbed the life-work of thousands of 
devoted men and women. The Church has 
been awakened to the momentous fact that the 
glory of the Redeemer’s cross is not designed 
to be restricted to a limited portion of man- 
kind ; that He who descended into this world 
to save men from their sins, also commis- 
sioned his followers to go forth even to the 
ends of the earth, and proclaim to every crea- 
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ture the glad tidings, “ On earth peace, good will 
to men.” Only within a few years has the 
Church, as a whole, apprehended the fact that 
the heathen world is not to be saved by some 
stupendous display of omnipotent power, but 
through the employment of the same means 
that have served in times past to bring men 
into submission to the authority of Christ, — 
the persistent efforts of individual men ren- 
dered mighty by the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost. This truth, held in abeyance so long, 
blazed forth at last as a new revelation from 
heaven, and, though received with much hesi- 
tancy, became gradually the recognized divine 
warrant for an enthusiastic aggressive move- 
ment of the Christian world into the very heart 
and centre of heathenism. 

What manner of spirit was kindled in the 
Church by the apprehension of this half- 
smothered truth? A spirit not only of the 
most disinterested philanthropy, but a spirit, 
too, of faithful, heroic valor. Countless agen- 
cies co-operated to open a path for the display 
of such Christian heroism as the Church had 
never witnessed in its past history. The 
progress in knowledge and civilization, the 
constantly expanding commerce of the world 
breaking down the barriers of Oriental exclu- 
siveness, the increasing facilities of communi- 
cation, the internal condition of the Church 
itself, — these facts urged devoted disciples of 
the Lord to enter upon the great work of 
proclaiming the eternal truths of God among 
nations to whom those truths had not been 
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declared. Was it not time for the fulfilment 
of the prophecy made nearly thirty centuries 
before, and repeated again and again, — that the 
heathen, justified by faith, should become the 
inheritance of our Lord? How fervidly men 
laid hold of the ancient promises! How en- 
thusiastically the unexpected opportunity for 
work was seized! In the midst of churches 
whose sympathies had never extended beyond 
their own immediate interests, a spirit of ex- 
pansive Christian philanthropy obtained ; and 
this in turn begot a spirit of lofty consecra- 
tion and sublime heroism. 

What were the constituent elements of that 
heroic spirit displayed by the first Protestant 
missionaries? Pre eminently faith, valor, 
and _ self-forgetfulness, — unlimited faith, ex- 
traordinary valor, total  self-forgetfulness. 
These it was that evoked for the early mis- 
sionaries that noble and spontaneous admira- 
tion which burst from the heart of the Church, 
and glowed during an entire generation with 
undiminished ardor. 


FAITH. 


Faith is the deepest principle in human na- 
ture ; it lies at the very foundation of a man’s 
intellectual and spiritual life ; it is the main- 
spring of all his actions. According to a 
man’s faith is his power. Let a man be sus- 
tained by an unwavering faith, and behold how, 
in the outgoings of his faith, the poor miner’s 
boy of Saxony becomes a Luther before whom 
popes and emperors tremble, before whom 
nations are swayed as forests in a blast, by 
whose flaming faith the world has been lighted 
on its way these four hundred years. Let 
a man be swayed by faith, and behold how 
a Knox of Scotland rolls a mighty tide of 
spiritual life beneath the ribs of a dead church. 
Give men faith, and behold how Carey, Henry 
Martyn, Marshman, Judson, Boardmz., and 
scores of others, are at once transformed into 
heroes, who, though they have passed from 
earth, have left behind them illustrious names 
which are towers of strength to the cause for 
which they labored, and in which they died. 
Their faith made them invincible. 

We notice the wonderful spiritual insight 
which faith imparted to the pioneers in the 
missionary work. Faith enabled them to look 
behind the screen of appearances, to penetrate 
into the divine mystery of the universe, and 
to apprehend, in a measure, the thought of 
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God which underlies the unfathomable crea- 
tion of stars and worlds and men. They per- 
ceived the true meaning of human life, of time, 
of eternity, of heaven and of hell. They per- 
ceived, too, the magnitude of the issues sus- 
pended on the moments of time that constitute 
human life, and the tremendous consequences 
that follow its use or misuse. These facts, 
open to the cognizance of all, yet seen in their 
true import by only a few, were ever present 
totheir minds. Their ears were not insensible 
to the painful jarring discords of earth ; but 
these seemed to die away in the distance as 
they listened in rapt wonder to the solemn 
surges of the seraphic song. As we read the 
absorbing records of their work, we cannot 
fail to be impressed with the fact, that life was 
to them in absolute reality only a pilgrimage, 
and that in all their journey their eyes were 
fixed unswervingly upon the spiritual world be- 
side whose glories they counted their present 
tribulations as nothing. As they listened and 
looked, their souls became transfigured with the 
celestial light which streamed upon them from 
the opened gate. Having themselves received 
the light, they felt that God in a special manner 
commissioned them to bear this light into the 
darkness of heathenism, that it might guide 
the benighted toward the eternal light. On 
every side they saw a world lying in wicked- 
ness. They did not magnify the half-truths of 
paganism to such a degree as to hide its gross 
errors and monstrous vices; they did not, 
after the manner of modern rationalists, de- 
grade Christianity, and erect upon its shattered 
ruins the false system of the pagan philoso- 
pher and priest. They did see very clearly the 
dense moral ignorance and unbounded wicked- 
ness ‘of the idolaters around them, and they 
knew that the only remedy for this tremendous 
mass of evil was the gospel of Jesus Christ 
preached in its full integrity. It was faith in 
this Gospel that enabled Mrs. Ann H. Judson 
to write on Burman soil, before a single con- 
vert had been made, “I do confidently believe 
that God will visit this land with gospel light, 
and that these idol temples will be demolished, 
and temples for the living God be erected in 
their stead.” 

Faith, moreover, evolved in the early mis- 
sionaries the highest type of heroism. There 
is a heroism which is founded on mere force. 
We see it exhibited in the lives of Napoleon, 
Cesar, Alexander. There is, however, a spe- 
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cies of heroism higher and nobler than this, 
founded upon man’s relation to truth. In’ 
human nature lies a principle deeper far than 
the love of ease and happiness. While men 
toil and make sacrifices for the attainment of 
happiness, yet its pursuit never kindles the 
soul with ardent enthusiasm; it never stimu-. 
lates to performance of heroic deeds ; it never 
prompts a man to sacrifice wealth, friendship, 
love, all that is valued in this world, yea, even 
life itself. But the man who loves truth finds 
in this love a principle that takes a closer hold 
of his inmost being than the love of happiness. 
The man who has sought truth in toil, solitude, 
and privation knows its value, and he loves it 
aboveevery material good. Itisa rock to which 
he anchors his soul with perfect safety in the 
fiercest, wildest storm. Itis more than friends: 
it is more than life. And herein lies the high- 
est grandeur of man, that he loves truth above 
himself. It is this enthusiastic devotion to 
truth that constitutes, after all, the real herc. 
It is because he loves the truth that he seeks 
to impart it to others, even in the face of sacri- 
fice and persecution. This led Judson to risk 
himself and family in the power of a treach- 
erous Oriental despotism, chained him in dyn- 
geons, starved him, drove him barefooted for. 
many a weary mile over burning sands, and 
brought him face to face with the execu- 
tioner. This it was that led Moffat into the 
unexplored wilds of Africa, where at times it 
was hard for him “to know whether he was 
safer among the Bechuanas by day, or among 
the eight lions that roared around his wagon 
in one night.” This unswerving loyalty to the 
truth, to the truth as it is in Jesus, led Board- 
man to toil with preternatural zeal as he felt 
his life ebbing fast away. His last words were 
prayer: lifting his thin white hand toward that 
heaven on whose threshold he stood, he in- 
voked with his expiring breath a blessing on 
the Karen disciples which he left behind. The 
pages of history are searched in vain for re- 
cords of more exalted heroism than this. 


VALOR. 


Nor was the valor displayed by the mission- 
aries inferior to their marvellous faith. They 
were men who entered upon their work with 
the consciousness that God himself had sent 
them forth, and that he was present with them. 
The consciousness of his awful presence was 
an inspiration that drove from their breasts all 
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ignoble thoughts of self, and bore them through 
all tossing tides of human passion, high above 
all mists of doubt and fear that chill the heart 
and paralyze the efforts of weaker men. The 
task before them was one whose magnitude 
and seeming impossibility might well quail the 
stoutest heart. The religious systems whose 
overthrow they sought numbered their follow- 
ers by hundreds of millions, were venerable 
with age, and effectively organized to resist the 
action of disintegrating forces, whether inter- 
nal or external. Yet these men dared to un- 
dertake, single-handed apparently, the gigantic 
task of undermining these systems of pagan 
speculation and misbelief. Had they gone 
forth to subdue two thirds of the human race 
by force of arms, the enterprise would have 
been denounced as hazardous and foolhardy 
in the extreme; but to plant themselves, as 
they did, face to face with colossal prejudices, 
with ancient superstitions, with unfathomable 
depravity, and yet believe that by the power of 
divine truth alone this moral deformity could be 
transformed into lineaments of immortal beau- 
ty, — this demanded a valor beside which the 
courage of the conqueror grows dim. It was 
valor inspired by faith. They heard the voice 
of the Infinite speaking to their inmost souls ; 
and to that voice they yielded unflinching obe- 
dience, cheered in every danger by a profound 
consciousness of alliance with an Almighty 
arm. Said Coleridge, “’Tis conscience that 
makes cowards of us all; but, oh! it is con- 
science, too, that makes heroes of us all.” 


SELF-FORGETFULNESS. 


Nor can we fail to notice the self-forgetful- 
ness with which the true missionary prosecutes 
his work. He does not leave home and 
friends with the thought in his heart, “Go to: 
I will be a hero in the eyes of men.” The 
man who plays the part of a hero for the sake 
of being known as a hero makes but sorry 
work. He is at best only a sham, —a shame 
to himself and to his work. Self-conscious- 
ness is utterly incompatible with the self-for- 
getfulness of genuine heroism. So little did. 
Judson esteem himself a hero, that, upon his 
return to Boston after an absence of thirty- 
three years, he was seriously anxious about 
lodgings, not dreaming that thousands of 
Christian homes would receive him with joy 
as an honored guest. The true missionary 
spirit rises heroically above the meaner pas- 
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sions of the natural heart. It drives out self- 
ishness and avarice; it fills the heart with 
transcendent love and loyalty, — love of per- 
ishing souls, and loyalty to a risen Lord. 


THE HEROISM FOR TO-DAY... 


The heroic age of foreign missions is now a 
part of history. Does it follow that the heroic 
spirit has also passed away? Nay. The for- 
eign missionary work is no longer radiant with 
the glamor which enveloped its early history. 
The missionary of the cross is no longer the il- 
lustrious hero whose tales of intrepid daring and 
patient suffering are listened to by congregated 
thousands with rapturous applause. He is 
simply a servant of the Lord, who with noble 
consecration takes up the Master’s work ina 
remoter and less cultivated portion of that 
great vineyard which now embraces the world. 
But he needs an heroic and valiant spirit. The 
charm of novelty has departed, and the work 
must now be prosecuted from an abiding and 
profound sense of duty. He who enters it 
needs to have a strong arm and a brave heart : 
fearfulness and doubt can only invite failure. 
Opportunities may not be presented for the 
display of such an heroic spirit as shall elicit 
the enthusiastic, unbounded homage which 
men tendered to the early missionaries. But 
the demand for exalted heroism is not less 
now than in former times. He who bears into 
heathen lands the cross of Christ — once the 


. symbol of the deepest shame, but now the 
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symbol of universal sovereignty — must be no 
less a hero than the soldier who, through love 
of country, bears that country’s banner through 
fire and blood, and falls at last victorious on 
the well-fought field. 

Devotion to truth, and an inextinguishable 
desire to lead other men into possession of the 
same life-giving truth, must fill the missionary’s 
soul with deep compassion for those who 
without this truth are lost. He will pursue 
his allotted task with the consciousness that 
the eye of God is fixed upon him ; and, know- 
ing this, he cares not for the wrath or applause 
that may kindle in human eyes. In conscious 
weakness he may nevertheless go forth in the 
strength of weakness, mightier and more val- 
iant than before. The honor of having done 
well and gladly what God gives him to do is 
the greatest honor he can know. His work 
may be done in obscurity, it may never win 
the applause of men; but when the scales fall 
from mortal vision, and we see in the clear 
light of eternity as God sees, we shall per- 
ceive, perhaps, that names which the busy 
world has never known have displaced those 
names which now fill the brightest pages of 
human history. 

“ Earth knows .not where her mightiest are 
laid.” And when the hero’s toilsome task is 
done, and he bends in joyful weariness before 
the infinite God, he will see close at hand the 
golden city with its pearly gates and jasper 
walls radiant with eternal beauty. 


THE MISSIONARY UNION AN INDISPENSABLE AGENT OF THE 
CHURCHES. 


BY REV. H. H. RHEES, OF SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


ON WHOM RESTS THE RESPONSIBILITY ? 


Eacu disciple of Christ is a missionary by 
the terms of his profession. Each church of 
Christ is a missionary body by the conditions 
of its organization. The word of Christ to 
all who believe in him is, “ As the Father 
hath sent me, I also send you.” The Church 
and the individual disciple are joined with 
the Spirit in the closing invitation of the 
divine record. “The Spirit and the bride 


say, Come; and let him that heareth say, 
Come.” 

It is a fair and legitimate inference from the 
narrative, that the one hundred and twenty 
disciples at least were assembled with one ac- 
cord in the same place, when the Holy Spirit 
of promise came upon them, and they were 
baptized in his fulness, being thus prepared 
to fulfil the command, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
When the disciples were scattered abroad 
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because of the persecution by Saul, “they 
went everywhere preaching the Word.” The 
“great commission” is a command impera- 
tive and obligatory upon each church and upon 
every disciple of Christ; as much so to-day as 
when uttered by the Lord Jesus. It is not a 
matter of choice whether a disciple of Jesus 
shall be a missionary. The duty of the 
churches of Christ to the souls of the perishing 
admits of no question. If a man claims to be 
a child of God by faith in Christ, and has and 
exhibits no missionary spirit, his discipleship 
is more than doubtful. If a body claiming to 
be a church of Christ does nothing to spread 
the glad tidings among men, its title to the 
name is, to say the least, very questionable. 


HOW CAN IT BE MET? 


The only question in the mind of a true 
believer, and among the members of a true 
church, is, How shall the command to preach 
the gospel to every creature be obeyed? 
How shall the duty be performed? Can 
each individual in his own person, and by his 
own means, discharge the obligation? Can 
each separate, independent church inaugurate 
and sustain missions co-extensive with the 
commission? The necessity for a negative 
answer to these inquiries is obvious. Is, then, 
the obligation cancelled? Are disciples, are 
the churches, released from the duty? Surely 
not! “This gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world, for a witness unto 
all nations.” 


THE NECESSITY AND. UTILITY OF COMBINA- 
TION. 


We are remitted, then, to some mode of 
action, to some method of procedure, by which 
the work committed to the people of God may 


be accomplished. As no one disciple, as no sin-_ 


gle church, however strong, however wealthy, 


however intelligent, can carry on the work~ 


alone, the churches and individuals must com- 
bine their forces, and concentrate their means 
and their wisdom in some one plan; and when 
that plan is devised, the methods organized, 
and the central agency adopted, each and 
every child of God, and every church of 
Christ, is interested in its success in the meas- 
ure of his and their obligation, to spread the 
news of salvation through the crucified and 
risen Redeemer. The little mountain rill is 
beautiful to look upon, but by itself is of little 
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value, save as every thing beautiful is valuable : 
in its relation, however, to other rills, and to the 
broad-bosomed, majestic river on which mer- 
chant navies rest, and by which populous cities 
grow up, it is of the first importance. If the 
mountain springs and rills and brooks are 
dried up, the effect is soon seen in the large 
streams and rivers: the myriad spindles cease 
their whir; multitudes are thrown out of em- 
ploy ; astagnation in business, general and dis- 
astrous, is the result. Experience has demon- 
strated, and mankind have seen and acknowl- 
edged, the power of associated effort to the 
accomplishment of enterprises to which alone 
and unaided they were unequal. Partnerships 
are formed that capital and business experi- 
ence may be combined and made to supple- 
ment each other. Corporations and societies 
are organized for the prosecution of business 
or other enterprises, to which no one man 
could give the means or the attention to 
insure success. 

The saying of the wise man has been proven 
true over and over again, “ Two are better than 
one; because they have a good reward for 
their labor.” State and national governments 
are an evidence that men feel the need of 
association and combination in order to the 
best good of each, as each is a part of the 
whole. The old man’s bundle of fagots must 
be about all broken to pieces by this time; but 
the truth conveyed in the parable can never be 
broken, nor its force abated. Each partner in 
business, each stockholder in a corporation, 
each citizen of a commonwealth, is equally in- 
terested with every other in the successful 
prosecution of the objects of the association. 
We should regard that partner as a very care- 
less business man, who never gave any person- 
al attention to the state of his business; that 
stockholder as, to say the least, very unwise, 
who cared nothing what kind of men were 
chosen to the directory of the corporation ; and 
we regard that citizen as recreant to his duty, 
to himself, to his neighbor, to his country, and 
to his God, who cares so little as to the kind of 
men who are elected to administer the affairs of 
government, that he never votes, or takes 
other interest in the questions which tend to 
the good or evil of commonwealth and coun- 


Now, whatever relation the mountain rill has 
to the volume and power of the river; what- 
ever interest the partner has in the prosecu- 
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tion of his business to success ; whatever in- 
terest the stockholder has in the wise and 
judicious administration of the affairs of the 
corporation of which he is a part ; whatever 
interest the citizen has in the enactment of 
good laws, and the just government of the peo- 
ple,— the interest of the disciple and Church of 
Christ in the central agency for the prosecution 
of the work of missions is tenfold greater and 
deeper. Nay, there is, there can be, no true 
comparison ; for the one concerns the perishing 
things of this present, the other has to do with 
the things of the kingdom of Christ and he 
eternal well-being of souls. 


THE MISSIONARY UNION FORMED. 


When, in the providence of God, the bap- 
tized churches of Jesus Christ in this country 
were awakened to a sense of a duty long neg- 
lected, when the magnitude and importance of 
the work was pressed upon them, they came 
together, and organized what we now know 
as the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
They charged this body, as their agent and 


instrumentality, with the duty of caring for the. 


work of missions among those who sit in the 
darkness of superstition and paganism, and by 
a clear implication bound themselves to give 
efficiency to the instrument thus by them- 
selves contrived, that the Union might do that 
which was obligatory upon each, but which 
singly and alone they could not do. In this 
body the churches and individuals concentrate 
energies that would be otherwise so scattered 
and diffused as to be of no use; by its means 
they gather into a stream of power and effi- 
ciency the rills contributed by each, and in 
one volume of influence pour it out in all its 
accumulated force, for the accomplishment of 
the work the great Head of the Church has 
left for his people to do. In a word, the 
churches of Christ elected the Missionary 
Union as an executive. The work of preach- 
ing the gospel in all the world must be done. 
The profession of the name of Christ obliges 
to the performance of this duty. That obliga- 
tion cannot be shirked. I musi either obey 
the mandate in my own person ; each church of 
Christ must as a separate organization obey 
the “great commission:” or we must do it 
through this body as an agency. I cannot do 
it alone ; you cannot do it alone; no church 
can do it alone. Then we are shut up to this 
mode of obeying the law given us by our Lord. 
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THE TRUE RELATION BETWEEN THE UNION 
AND OUR CHURCHES. 


The relation borne to the Missionary Union 
by the churches is obvious, then. We are 
partners in this business; we are deeply, 
vitally interested in the success of the enter- 
prise. Wecan not, must not, dare not, \ook 
upon or regard it as an outside matter, with 
which we may or may not concern ourselves, at 
our pleasure. It is a question of obedience 
to the last command of our risen Lord, or of 
failure to give heed to his commission to 
evangelize the world. This is not said without 
due consideration. In ninety-nine cases out 
of every one hundred, if an individual or a 
church contributes nothing to the funds and 
efforts of the Missionary Union, he and it 
does nothing at all in any way, or by any 
agency, toward giving the gospel to the 
heathen. The result is a total lack of interest 
in the work of foreign missions, and complete 
failure to obey the words of the Lord Jesus. 


THERE IS NO ESCAPE, 

We cannot as churches or as individuals 
escape responsibility on any plea. We are so 
related to the work of missions by the neces- 
sity of the case, and to this agency for doing 
the work, that we must be responsible for the 
failure of the Union to reach the largest and 
fullest measure of usefulness, in the degree in 
which we might have aided in attaining that 
end. In thinking about the society, in speak- 
ing of it, in praying for it, we must use the 
pronouns “ my” and “ mine,” as we think and 
speak ofand pray for our wives and children and 
churches. It is the society in which you are 
interested as much as you can be in any con- 
nection or relationship in life ; for we are inter- 
ested in its work just in proportion as we are 
interested in the work of subduing the world 
to the obedience of faith in Christ, just as we 
are under obligation to doas Christ did. He 
pleased not himself; and we, as the sent of 
Christ, must not please our selfish whims, or 
defer to our own fancies, but in all things strive 
to do the will of our Master Christ, as he did 
the will of his Father. 


LET US DULY APPRECIATE THE UNION. 
God has put the seal of his approbation 


upon the work of the Missionary Union; and. 


not one of us, individuals or churches, can 
afford to be indifferent to its work and its suc- 
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cess. Itis the arm which we stretch out to 
give the bread of life to the nations: it is the 
channel through which the water of life is to 
flow to those perishing with thirst. It is the 
reservoir into which are gathered the little 
streams, which each of itself would be of very 
small account, too feeble to effect any thing, 
but which, thus gathered, are made to generate 
power, and effect purposes which are eternal 
in their influences. One snowflake has no 
power; but the downfall of myriads dropping 
silently, continuously, hour after hour, upon 
the earth, rears a barrier to man’s mightest 
force. So one dollar contributed by you or 
me may be of little or no use by itself; but 
when hundreds and thousands and tens of 
thousands drop into the treasury of the Lord, 
consecrated to missions, and baptized in the 
prayers of the givers, they have a power that 
shall sweep the Prince of the power of this 
world from his usurped throne, and seat the 
Prince Immanuel in his rightful place to rule 
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in and reign over the hearts and lives of 
men. 

Until the churches of Christ, and every 
disciple of Jesus, come to appreciate as they 
ought their true relation to the Missionary 
Union and the work with which it is charged, 
and pray for it and its officers and missionaries, 
and contribute to its funds, as having a vital 
personal interest*in each of these, the evan- 
gelization of the world will be retarded. 
When this relation is looked at and under- 
stood and felt as it must be, the treasury of the 
Lord will be full, the work will hasten, and the 
end approach, when the kingdoms of thé 
earth shall become the kingdoms of God and 
his Christ. For the influence of a felt and 
manifested interest in the work of missions 
will react upon the home churches, and, 
watering, they shall be watered; giving good 
measure, it shall be given to them again, 
heaped up to overflowing. The Lord hasten 
it in his time ! 


DEBT, AND NOT 


SIMPLE CHARITY. 


BY REV. P. S. EVANS, OF SHELBURNE FALLS, MASS. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


THE word “debt” is derived from the Latin 
debeo (1 owe). A debt is that which we 
owe. Not to pay this debt is to own ourselves 
either bankrupts or defaulters. More: the pre- 
sumption lies very strongly against the bank- 
rupt, that he is also a defaulter. At least, the 
burden of proof rests upon him, to prove the 
contrary. 

The word “duty” is a convertible term with 
“debt,” having the same origin. All our duties 
are of the nature of debts. This is seen in 
the common use of the word “dues ” — evi- 
dently an abridgment of the word “duties ” — 
as asynonyme for “debts.” It is often said, “It 
is a man’s first duty to pay his debts,” and 
“one must be just before he is generous.” 
Yet is not this making a distinction where 
there is no difference? After what are tech- 
nically known as “debts” are fully discharged, 
the remaining duties, being themselves debts» 
are of equally binding force. 

This, it seems to me, is fully recognized in 


. but to love one another.” 


the precept of Paul, “Owe no man any thing, 
From this we are 
taught, that after we have discharged every 
pecuniary obligation resting upon us ; after we 
have made every effort and sacrifice that love 
can prompt us to, and opportunity is fur- 
nished for, — the inward affection of love, which 
has been the spring of it all, and which has 
only strengthened with every manifestation of 
it, is still enjoined not only as a duty, but as a 
debt, —a debt that can never be fully liqui- 
dated. 

If the truth I have now stated were only al- 
ways borne in mind by Christian people, it 
would at once furnish a solution to the diffi- 
culty our proposition contemplates. Every 


one is ready to acknowledge missions to be. 


not merely a charity, but also a duty. Now, 
let them consider a// duties as debts, and you 
have secured them to the support of missions, 
And this question is the only one to be raised : 
How much am I indebted to this cause? 
What proportion of my means is due to this 
branch of the Saviour’s work ? 
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But, look again: “ Missions is a matter of 

moral debt.” What emphasis is added by 
this word “moral?” Much every way. In 
its derivation, “moral” means simply, “cus- 
tomary,” “as the manner of people is.” In 
its acquired sense, however, it is used as de- 
scriptive of what ought to be customary, of 
the xorma/ manners and usages of men; that 
is, of what is according to godliness, what is 
Christian. With this meaning, apply the word 
“moral” to debts, or its equivalent “duties,” 
_ and a very strong emphasis is added. 
_ Butler says, “ AZoral duties arise out of the 
nature of the case itself, prior to external 
commands. Positive duties do not arise out 
of the nature of the case, but from external 
command.” Whately even more forcibly 
Says, “A fositive precept concerns a thing 
that is right because it is commanded. A 
moral precept concerns a thing commanded 
because it is right.” 

Now, can any one for a moment doubt that 
the work of missions falls in the category of 
moral duties or debts; that is, of things com- 
manded because they are right, and not simply 
right because they are commanded ? 


UNDER LAW TO CHRIST. 


Do Christian people at this late day need to 
be told that they are under law to Christ, 
even though they have been removed from 
under bondage to the law as a covenant 
of works, and from under the condemnation 
of the law they have continually broken? It 
is to be feared that some need to be taught 
again what be the first principles of Christian 
obedience. 


ANTINOMIANISM AND ARMINIANISM. 


The church was never further removed from 
the heresy of Antinomianism, as a creed, 
than it is to-day: yet we fearit has seldom 
been nearer to it as a practice. What are 
known as the doctrines of grace have a very 
insecure hold upon the Christian conscience 
and heart. I mean the doctrine that believers 
are saved irrespective of character and con- 
duct, solely because of the free grace of God, a 
grace which is mercy to the undeserving ; the 
doctrine that the imputed righteousness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, like a cloak, covers all our 
sins; and the greatest and most heinous, as 
well as the smallest and most venial. These 
doctrines were never less tenaciously held 
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than now. There never was more of a spirit 
of legalism—a more desperate, and yet a’ 
more unsuccessful reach after self-righteous- 

ness — than there is now. Few, very few, are 

there among us who have any experience of 

that rest of faith which these doctrines of grace 

bring to one who fully receives them. 

But this very lapse of the Church from these 
doctrines of grace, this very spread among 
us of the poison of Arminianism, instead of 
developing a purer Christian life,—a more 
faithful, painstaking, duty-doing life, — has 
had the effect of making Christians less 
mindful of their covenant obligations, less 
careful to keep themselves unspotted from 
the world, less willing to make sacrifices for 
Christ. 

So the truth is being constantly confirmed, 
that the motives to, and the capacity for a 
holy life, are strongest and largest in those 
who the most fully receive Christ as their 
wisdom and righteousness and sanctification 
and redemption,—their “all in all.” For 
these are they who are put under the deepest 
sense of obligation to Christ, and who yield. 
themselves more unreservedly to the guidance 
and control of the Holy Spirit, who is the 
revealer and regenerator, and who reproduces 
in them the mind of Christ, which makes duty 
a delight. 


BONDAGE TO LAW ENFEEBLING, 


But those who. are only half freed from 
bondage to the law lead a discouraged, waver- 
ing, up-and-down life, till, getting used to 
failures, they become more and more satisfied 
with their shortcomings; till their lives be- 
come lives of resolutions rather than of acts, 
of impulses felt rather than of duties. 
Though they talk much of doing, doing, they 
miss the highest inspiration to duty, which is 
love to Him who has already done for them 


‘every thing necessary to make their accept- 


ance with God complete and secure, and who 
stands ready to do zm them all that will make 
them perfect and entire, wanting nothing of a 
complete Christian character. 


THE ONE THING NEEDED. 


Ah, yes; this, this is what is wanted to 
bring mission work at home and abroad up to 
its true dignity and deserving in the minds of 
Christians: it is that they should really re- 
ceive Christ in all his fulness, in all his power 
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to cleanse and keep, to heal and help, to save 
and sanctify; when the Church can say with 
Paul, “ The love of Christ constraineth me ; 
because I thus judge, that, if one died for all, 
then all died (in him), and that he died for all, 
that the living might not live unto themselves, 
but unto Him who died, and rose again, for 
them.” 


‘ 
LOVE AND DUTY CONVERTIBLE TERMS. 


One who can truly say this will not talk 
about duties on the one hand, and charities on 
the other, but will ever recognize charity itself 
as the most binding of duties, and each duty 
will be as easy as loving. Duties to him will 
seem to spring out of privileges, rather than 
out of obligations. His works will be done 
from life, rather than for life. Love and 
duty to him will be convertible terms. Love 
will have in it the promise of all obedience, and 
the very possibility of obedience will be seen 
to be conditional upon the previous presence 
of love in the heart. 

To one who has thus received Christ, and 
in whom the mind of Christ is begotten, it 
will really make no difference whether the 
work of missions assumes to him the aspect 
of amoral debt,” ora “ mere charity.” Least 
of all, will he feel that it is one any more than 
it is the other. But as either a matter of 
charity, or a matter of debt, he will devote 
himself and his substance utterly to its pro- 
motion. 

I have been aiming to put this whole matter 
of the support of missions just where it be- 
longs. 

There are two grievous mistakes into which 
many good Christian people have fallen ; and, 
if I show these mistakes, I think I shall show 
the utter fallacy of the position that “ missions 
is a mere charity, and wo¢ a moral debt.” 


A MISTAKE, 

The first mistake is this: many Christians 
seem to think that there is a large sphere of 
services and of activities that lie outside of the 
narrower sphere of duty which is imperatively 
required of them; that the obligation to per- 
form these services, lying in this outer circle 
of duties, is only contingent and optional; that 
these works, when done, are works of merit, 
works of supererogation; and that these 
works are works of charity. 

Now, there is no scriptural ground for mak- 
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ing any such distinction in duties. All that 
we can do, all that we have any right to do, is 
to be done to the Lord. To go beyond our 
duty, is to transgress, as much as to stop short 
of it. The act we are disposed to call an act 
of charity, and in the doing of which we feel a 
degree of complacency, as if we had gone be- 
yond what God really required at our hands, — 
this act, if we were at liberty to do it at all, 
was just as much our duty as to pay an honest 
debt, or to engage in an act of devotion. 

All that we do is either right or wrong. All 
that we do which is right comes within the 
sphere of duty, of things that we ought to do, 
that we cannot omit the doing of without in- 
curring guilt, and the doing of which will 
entitle us to no recompense. “ After ye have 
done all that is commanded, say, We are 
unprofitable servants : we have done only what 
was our duty to do.” 

Again: these acts of charity, which we fondly 
think are works of supererogation, are done 
in direct obedience to the law of love, and 
derive their only worth from being the mani- 
festations of love. But no duty is more bind- 
ing, no law is more universal, nor has a 
broader sweep, nor exercises a more regal 
sway over us and all our belongings, than this 
law of love. Is there any sense, then, in talk- 
ing of charities that are not also duties, debts, 
moral debts ? 

To be sure, all duties do not bear upon our 
lives, or the lives of others, with equal force. 
So some have a priority of claim over others 
upon our time and means and love. But who 
shall say that God does not hold us to as much 
responsibility for one duty as for another, if 
both lie within the field of our vision, and 
within the scope of our ability? Indeed, do 
we not incur a// guilt if we, of set purpose, 
omit any duty however small ? 

So the wilful omission, on the part of the 
Christian, of certain duties which seem to him 
to lie more remote, and to be of less binding | 
force, even though they are acknowledged as 
duties, —I say the wilful omission of these 
works the forfeiture of all claim to obedi- 
ence for the rest, and makes the whole life an 
uninterrupted act of disobedience. 

We conclude, then, that the distinction be- 
tween matters of “ simple charity ” and matters 
of “moral debt” is a totally fallacious one ; and 
the only thing for us to do when any claim, 
come from where or whom it may, challenges 
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our attention, is to inquire what the -Lord 
would have us to do, and to promise to do it 
freely, joyfully. 


ANOTHER MISTAKE, 


The other mistake is this: that when this 
first mistake is made, and this false distinction 
prevails between duties that must be done, 
and duties that may or may not be done, be- 
tween “ moral debts ” and “simple charities,” 
that the cause of foreign missions should, 
even for a moment, be supposed to belong to 
the latter category, and thus be turned off 
with the superflux of our enthusiasm, the 
mere clippings and parings of our time, the 
mere waste of our means, and these given 
with the feeling that we have done more than 
our duty. 

If we consider the cause of foreign missions 
as a claim which Christ makes upon us, we 
certainly cannot postpone this claim to any 
other, nor can we call what we do for him a 
“simple charity,” as in contrast to any other 
service which we recognize as a “ moral debt.” 
For do we not owe all to him? Did he not 
meet us on the very threshold of our Christian 
life with this condition, to which we fully sub- 
mitted, “If a man hate not father and mother, 
sister and brother, wife and children, houses 
and lands, and his own life, for me, he cannot 
be my disciple”? Nay, did we not submit to 
that initial rite which symbolizes our actual 
death to the old life, that we might live hence- 
forth and only in him? Can we, then, call 
any thing we do for him a “simple charity”? 
Can we fence off any portion of our time, or 
money, or heart’s love, and say, “Christ has 
no claims here; this is pre-empted by others ; 
this is mortgaged for the payment of my moral 
debts, among which I never reckoned the cause 
of foreign missions ”? Is not the egregious folly 
of such a position manifest ? 

But it may be said, “ This is not a fair state- 
ment of the case: no one thus treats the claims 
of Christ.” I think, however, it is a fairer 
statement than many would be willing to ac- 
knowledge, of the way in which some Chris- 
tians look at Christ’s claims. Still I would 
not stop to argue this now. 

I admit that there are those who recognize 
Christ’s claim upon them, and desire to bring 
their whole lives into subjection to him. And 
yet among these there may be found not a 
few who minify the cause of missions, and 
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prefer a multitude of the claims of justice and 
of benevolence before it, and in whose minds 
it never rises above the level of a “simple 
charity.” 

Surely such a one has never rightly read 
the terms of the great commission, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” If he had, he would feel that 
this duty lies upon the whole Church, and upon 
every individual member, and lies imperatively 
until the gospel shall have been proclaimed 
through all the earth, and to every inhabitant 
thereof ; and this, too, in the face of all oppo- 
sition, and at every conceivable outlay of 
expense, — an outlay limited only by the extent 
of his means, Not while he holds a dollar 
that is the Lord’s, can he claim that he is doing 
‘any thing but his duty, that he is more than 
paying his debts, in giving that dollar towards 
the fulfilment of this great commission. 

A missionary, expressing to the Duke of 
Wellington his doubts as to his duty in con- 
tinuing to labor in Indiain the face of continued 
failure, was asked by the gallant soldier, “ What 
are your marching orders, sir?” So we say, 
when we have carried out these. orders, we 
may talk of the claims of foreign missions 
as a simple charity. 


THE COMPARATIVE CLAIMS. 


Then think of the extent and character of 
the foreign field as compared with the home 
field, and you will no longer speak of your ob- 
ligations to the latter as being of the nature of 
a “moral debt,” while the former assumes 
only the minitude of a “simple charity.” 
Here are one thousand millions to thirty mil- 
lions. There is utter ignorance and destitution 
of the way and means of life, on the one hand: 
and, on the other hand, a church on nearly 
every city block and every country cross-road, 
a Bible accessible to every one, an evangelical 
minister to every five hundred inhabitants, 
and religious papers and tracts plentiful as the 
leaves of Vallambrosa. Will you acknowledge 
the claims of this latter field as of binding 
force, and then assert that you may ignore the 
claims of the former, or out of your super- 
abundant generosity dole out to it a beggarly 
pittance as a charity ? 


‘COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 


Then when you compare the greatness of 
the results reached, the amount of the harvest 
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reaped in the two fields (and I do not need to 
repeat the figures that are familiar to you all), 
have you longer any doubt as to which of these 
spheres of labor for Christ brings the greatest 
pressure of duty to bear upon your conscience ? 


CONCLUSION. 


Let us make an end of talking of any thing 
we may do for Christ, in any department of 
Christian effort, as a simple charity, in the 
narrow and unworthy sense in which these 
words are often used. Let us remember that 
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we are not our own, but are bought with a 
price. Let us consider every thing we can 
either do or give for Christ as only the pay- 
ment of a most just debt; and then let us do 
and give all as the spontaneous expression of 
a love that can bear all and endure for Him 
who bore and endured so much for us; of a 
love that can keep nothing back from Him 
who gave himself for us, that, whether we live 
or die, we should be Ais. 


“ Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


THE KAREN TRIBES OF THE. CAMBODIA VALLEY AND WESTERN 
CHINA. 


BY REV, C. H. CARPENTER, MISSIONARY TO THE KARENS. 


THE man of money is on the alert for open- 
ings favorable for commercial eaterprise. On 
the same principle, all lovers of missions will 
be interested in what the intelligent De Carné 
has to say in his ‘‘ Travels in Indo-China and 
the Chinese Empire,” of the aboriginal tribes 
in the unexplored regions traversed by the 
French commission for the exploration of the 
Mekong (Cambodia) in 1866, ’67. 

He first mentions the “savages,” as he 
terms them, in his account of a side-trip which 
the party took from Bassac to the mountains 
east of the Cambodia, in the latitude of Yeh, 
half-way between Maulmain and Tavoy. He 
says, 

“ There are no pagodas among the savages. 
They believe in fairies and ghosts, which do 
not live in temples. Round the village to 
which we had come rose a palisade to keep 
off evil spirits. A bit of bamboo, covered 
with writing and conjurations, hung over our 
door. The huts were ranged ina semicircle. 
We counted as many as seventy or eighty, all 
duilt upon the same plan, which was as simple 
as possible. These wretched dwellings are 
perched on posts, which leave a commodious 
abode, underneath the family to whom they 
belong, for fowls and pigs. The women ran 
off at a signal from their husbands, so that 
we found none but the old people. The men 
are, in general, well grown and well made; 
their projecting forehead set in a frame of long 


hair, which they leave to fall in confusion, or 
twist up behind their head. The end of the 
nose comes very low, and the nostrils are 
much raised. The Laos, on the other hand, 
have short snub noses, and would be less 
good-looking than their tributaries, but for the 
true savage expression of these poor people, 
seen especially in their wild, frightened looks. 
They wear bracelets of brass wire, and neck- 
laces of glass beads, and make holes in their 
ears large enough to insert great cylinders of 
wood.” Further on he asks, — 

“ What is the origin of these tribes which 
we found everywhere alongside the Laos, 
throughout the course of the Mekong? We 
can hardly venture even on conjectures ” 

“The Laos occupy only a narrow strip on 
the banks of the river, especially on the left 
bank. Between their villages, and the great 
mountain-chain which bounds the Anamite 
empire, numerous tribes are scattered from 
the Tonquin to our [French] province of 
Lower Cochin China. Those nearest the 
Laos have submitted to the king of Siam, and 
pay him a light tribute. This nominal sub- 
jection brings them some very substantial 
advantages. They need no longer fear the 


incursions of slave-traders, who drive a flour- 
ishing trade with the independent tribes.” 

He goes on to speak of the different classes 
of slaves in Cambodia, Laos, and Siam, add- 
ing, “True slavery, in all the horror of the 


word, is inflicted only on the savages. These, 
trapped by ambushments, or driven off like 
fallow deer by the man-hunters, are torn from 
their forests, chained, and taken to the chief 
places of Laos, Siam, and Cambodia. At 
Pnom Penh, they are worth eight hundred 
francs, while a Cambodian slave is hardly 
worth more than five hundred, and no more 
than two hundred will be given for an Anam- 
ite. Zhe main thing which determines this 
difference in value is the degree of confidence 
the master can put in the uprightness of the 
slave, according to the race to which he be- 
longs.” 

“ Among the tribes which have preferred 
the chances of this almost nomadic life to the 
security of an easy vassalage, some become 
fierce, pursue strangers in their hatred, and 
shoot them with poisoned arrows. On the 
left bank of the Mekong, as far up as Ton- 
quin, the Laos, though quite convinced of 
their own superiority, confessed that a hun- 
dred of them would not dare to face ten of 
these wild children of the woods. In their 
turn, these use reprisals, and traffic, as they 
have a chance, in the liberty of their ene- 
mies. These tribes have many names. In 
the lower and middle part of the basin of the 
Mekong, we meet the Mois, the Chidmes, the 
Stiengs, the Penongs, the Cuys, the Charais 
[Karens?], &c. They are, perhaps, the old 
owners of the soil, beaten and driven into the 
woods by the invaders established on the 
banks of the rivers and principal streams.” 

“There are radical differences between the 
Cambodian or Laos, and the idioms of the 
savage tribes, — idioms which seem connected 
with each other by striking features, and by a 
general resemblance. The Chiames are said 
to speak the Charai, while the Cuys speak the 
same language as the Stiengs. All live in a 
kind of communism, sharing impartially want 
or abundance.” 

The Charais surround two personages in 
their tribe with veneration; the one enjoying 
the name of the King of Fire; the other, that 
of the King of Water. The fire-king is the 
more important.* A great, rusty sabre, with- 
out a sheath, is his symbol of power; and it is 
difficult to tell whether the homage is paid the 
man or his weapon. I am assured that the 


* In British Burmah, we have often heard rumors of an 
independent Karen king, far to the eastward of Zimmay. 
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kings of Cambodia and of Cochin China send 
him ambassadors periodically; and he is 
known and honored by all the savage tribes to 
the very frontiers of China.” 

At Attopée, they saw boats loaded with 
captive mountaineers on their way to the 
slave-marts below. “ Immovable in their nar- 
row floating prison, letting their sad looks 
wander as they might, they showed in their 
bearing that nobility which hopeless misfor- 
tune, profoundly felt, everywhere imprints on 
the human figure.” 

At Luang-Prabang, a little north of the lati- 
tude of Zimmay and Toungoo, he says, — 
“ Numbers of savages, who have submitted to 
the king, come every morning to the town to 
sell or buy. They live in the mountains. 
Their dress is extremely simple. They pierce 
the lobe of the ear. The little scared figures 
of their women contrast agreeably with the 
masculine features of the Laos women. Their 
savage sisters have more modesty, or more 
of the coquette. The Laos look on the sav- 
ages as much inferior to themselves, as almost 
contemptible, indeed. The stranger refuses to 
accept this estimate formed by a perverted 
pride. The savages are hard workers; and 
the finest fields of rice, and the noblest herds 
of cattle, I have seen, have been in their parts 
of the country. They are all shy at first, but 
they are easily brought to be familiar. How 
often have I, in my walks, had to ask these 
children of the woods for shelter from the sun, 
or water to quench my thirst, or a mat on 
which to forget my fatigue! They did not 
understand my words, but divined, with the 
quick instinct of hospitality, the wants which 
brought me among them, and hastened to 
satisfy them. I have enjoyed positive feasts 
in these huts; and I cannot recall without 
gratitude the recollection of a collation made 
up of sticky rice, smoked iguana legs, and 
pepper, which a savage, a good old man, of- 
fered me one day.” 

After describing the modes of cultivation 
adopted by these rude but kindly mountain- 
eers, Lieut.,.De Carné adds, “The obstacles 


‘which Nature offers to the toil of man have 


always the result of developing his energy and 
activity. Though the laborer has to water the 
ground with his sweat to make it fertile, he 
not only secures a living by doing so, but has 
without knowing it, and, as it were, into the 
bargain, acquired manly qualities which make 
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it impossible for him long to remain a slave. 
Agriculture exacts more labor in the moun- 
tains of Luang-Prabang than in the fertile 
plains of Lower Laos ; and the people have no 
longer the stolid features and the indolent 
ways of the people of Ubone and Bassac.” 

In advocating the opening of trade between 
Luang-Prabang and Tonquin, where his 
countrymen have since established them- 
selves, the author says, — 

“If, as there is some reason to believe, 
there are some unsubdued tribes of savages, 
who have revolted from vassalage, and are ex- 
asperated by hideous outrages, their misfor- 
tunes perpetuating their barbarism, —in the 
region occupied by those of their race who 
have submitted to one or other of the neigh- 
boring nations, they will never be an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the revival of inter- 
course. When these men are no longer 
tracked like wild beasts, and sold in the 
markets, they will at once cease to be fero- 
cious.” 

Passing into Muang Line, the first of the 
Laos or Shan states dependent on Burmah, 
De Carné says, “Our interpreter was no 
longer able to communicate with the savages, 
whose number and importance increased at 
each of our stations, till our entry into China. 
They speak a language absolutely unintelligi- 
ble to him, and live, grouped in tribes, amongst 
the mountains, where their villages present a 
peculiar appearance. Like the Laos, the 
greater number have adopted Buddhism, with 
a strong mixture of superstition; but, while 
the former erect pagodas, the others have no 
temples, and practise no outward worship. 
They have not the timid air of the other abo- 
rigines scattered through the valley of the 
Mekong: they carry their heads high in the 
midst of the Laos-Lus ; and it is because they 
like it, not because they are forced, that they 
live on the hills. They appear to consent to 
give up their land, rather than yield to mas- 
ters. They are remarkable for their distinct 
physical type, for the comparative whiteness of 
their skin, and for their picturesque costumes, 
of which I can vouch for the endless variety.” 

In the territory of Kiang Tong, visited by 
Mr. and Mrs. Cushing in 1871, between Mu- 
ang You and Muang Long, he writes, “ The 
road we followed, though it was the ordinary 
road to Muang Long, was overgrown with 
shrubs ; and, while hardly traced out at first, 
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was now wholly neglected. In contrast with 
this, when we came on a broad road, kept as 
carefully as the alley of a park, we were told 
that it led to a village of savages. These 
little towns built, and as it were suspended 
on the slopes of the hills, are inhabited by a 
laborious population, who subsist on the rice 
of the forests [mountain rice], which they irri- 
gate by means of long bamboo pipes in which 
they bring all the water it requires. They do 
not mix with the civilized people of the plain, 
whose language they do not speak: in short, 
they keep to themselves, intrenched in their 
pride, and live on the heights.” 

The expedition, soon after leaving Kiang 
Tong, crossed to the north-eastern bank of 
the Mekong, and entered the territory of 
Yunnan, the south-western province of China. 
In crossing a rugged spur of the Himalaya 
chain, they come again to the villages of the 
aborigines. ‘ At twelve hundred metres above 
the sea, we found only savages, and it was 
from them we had to ask shelter for the night. 
They had no sa/a [zayat] for travellers ; and 
we had to content ourselves with a badly- 
roofed stable, where we were invaded by 
myriads of fleas. Sleep, which our great 
fatigue so imperatively required, could not 
triumph over these unseen enemies. It was 
the first time we had suffered such an annoy- 
ance, and we recognized it as a sign that the 
nation, so justly reputed to be the dirtiest in 
the universe, could not be very far off. In 
these small villages, we were compelled to 
employ women and children as porters on 
several occasions. The strongest men would 
take possession of the lightest boxes, whilst 
their wives, bending beneath the load, put a 
strap, fixed to the heaviest packages, over 
their foreheads, and walked along like oxen 
yoked to a heavy cart.” [This method of 
fastening heavy loads to the back bya strap 
passing over the forehead, is a marked char- 
acteristic of the mountain Karens in Burmah 
and Siam.] 

Several days farther to the north-east. he | 
writes, “Villages again appeared on: all the 
heights, but did not look so bright in color as 
the Chinese villages, properly so called. They 
are peopled by mountaineers, who recall by 
their costume, and the general cast of their 
features, the natives of northern Laos. The 
population of Yunnan is composed of ele- 
ments so numerous, so different, and so 
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changeable, that it defies all analysis. To give 
any account of them, it would be necessary to 
remain a long while in this, perhaps the most 
interesting province of the whole empire, and 
to make the manners and language of the dif- 
ferent savage tribes a special object of study.” 

“What characterizes several provinces of 
the empire, and above all those on’ the west- 
ern frontiers, is the existence of certain races, 
which have shown a singular vitality; re- 
maining distinct in spite of conquest and 
annexation ; their language, costume, and even 
sometimes the right of governing themselves 
by their own laws, having escaped, at least in 
some measure, the deadly grasp of a powerful 
centralization. Yunnan [conterminous with 
Upper Burmah], from this point of view, merits 
particular attention. Stretching up to the 
masses of the Himalaya, it shares the wild char- 
acter of that savage region, which banishes all 
effeminacy, and at the same time protects its 
population by mountain ramparts. One must 
distinguish, amongst the numerous tribes, 
those still calling themselves Toukia (aborigi- 
nes), — who doubtless have possessed the soil 
from the beginning, — from those descending 
from voluntary immigrants. Of the first occu- 
_ pants of the vast territory of Yunnan, the most 
numerous are the Lolos and the Pai-y. The 
Lolos are divided into black Lolos, white 
Lolos, red Lolos, and Lolos of the rice-fields. 
The three first distinctions relate to the color 
of their clothes, not that of their skin. The 
emperors gained over these people by accord- 
ing to their chiefs the rank of Chinese manda- 
rins, and by giving them possession of their 
land. The Lolos of to-day submit to a kind 
of feudal organization. They have a chief of 
their race, whom they call Zoussen ; but it is 
difficult to see what they gain by him, for he 
stands only in place of a viceroy, and exercises 
over his subjects a despotic power. Timid, 
lazy, and intemperate, they shun the stranger, 
leave to their women the care of cultivating 
their fields, and seek happiness in intoxica- 
tion.” [It is doubtful whether this estimate, 
derived as it is, not from M. De Carné’s per- 
sonal observation, but from French Catholic 
missionaries, who seem to have labored for 
the Chinese alone, not for the aborigines, is 
quite just to the latter. The Karens have 
often been maligned by those whose only 
sources. of information were their hereditary 
enemies, the Burmese. ] 
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In Talan, “ Amongst the numerous speci- 
mens of the savage races, certain women 
greatly attracted our attention. Dressed in a 
picturesque costume, which showed to advan- 
tage their vigorous and elegant figures, their 
marked features and almost Grecian noses 
formed an agreeable contrast to the pale, 
sickly Chinese women, dressed in a sort of 
sack, and hobbling along on two crushed and 
distorted feet.” 

Approaching the chief town of the prov- 
ince, Yunnan-Sen, they pass through a little 
fortified town belonging to the Lolos race, 
“ who are represented on the banks of the Son 
Koi by numerous tribes over which the Chi- 
nese government exercises an authority which 


_ sensibly diminishes as one reaches Tonquin.” 


His description is a pleasant one. 

“ Half-way up the hill, in a hollow dug in 
the side of a barren mountain, the village of 
Poupyan first appears to view like a verdant 
oasis in the midst of a. desert. It is shaded 
by numerous arecas and gnarled tamarinds, 
the age of which would seem to carry far back 
the date of its foundation. The houses are 
made of earth hardened by the sun ; they are 
one story high; and on their terraces the 
women turn their spinning-wheels, walk about, 
or look to their household duties. Oxen, 
asses, and pigs move about at liberty in the 
streets. Sentinels keep watch every night at 
the gates.... From wandering huntsmen, 
many of the Lolos have become clever agricul- 
turists. Here, for example, they have turned the 
course of a torrent about four kilometres from 
the village, and have brought it through the 
mountains into Poupyan itself by an aque- 
duct constructed with the first materials at 
hand, for they do not trouble themselves much 
about elegance ; though chance has so willed 
it, that these materials are a splendid marble, 
whose worn blocks, polished either by the 
water, or the feet of the passers-by, show the 
most lovely colors. The feathery plumes of 
the arecas, and the strong branches of the 
gnarled old trees, shade the cascade where 
women come to draw water in attitudes and 
costumes which recall old biblical memories. ” 
They wear silver ornaments round their necks 
and arms, and are clothed in a simple dress 
drawn in at the waist; a wide plait over the 
forehead fastens the cap which conceals their 
luxuriant hair; their beautiful proportions, 
their noble and stately bearing, all combining 
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to distinguish them from the grotesque Chi- 
nese women, who look like~maimed dolls, 
devoid of strength, freshness, and grace.” At 
a farther stage, he writes, — 

“ Kiousi-Tcheou is hardly less troubled than 


Yunnan-Sen, by the insurrection of the M/zau-. 


tsu, those bold mountaineers, ‘soris of the 
waste,’ who, though often beaten, are never 
daunted, and are always ready to shake off 
the yoke which the feeble hand of the Celes- 
tial empire is no longer able to maintain. The 
province of Setchuen itself is not free from 
civil war, incessantly rekindled in that beau- 
tiful country by the 1/an-sen, who were driven 
away less than two centuries ago from Souit- 
chow-foo, their capital, and forced into Lean- 
chan, a mountainous region traversed by the 
Blue River. In the prosperous times of the 
empire, these barbarians lived unsubdued, 
protected by the fastnesses of the Himalayas, 
descending from time to time into the plain, 
and then quickly regaining their haunts, where 
they divided the spoil among them. Their 
audacity increases at this time in proportion 
as the restraint is weakened, and their efforts 
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only too well second the designs of the Mo- 
hammedans, not to be seconded by them.” 
[The Mohammedan rebellion, so long success- 
ful in Yunnan, has since been put down by 
the Chinese. ] 

“After having vanquished these 
nates [barbarians], the Chinese insult them. 
Horrid paintings cover the walls of their pa- 
godas, representing one of these fine savages, 
in national costume, chained and without arms, 
enduring the outrages of a group of Chinese 
soldiers,—a vengeance worthy of the cow- 
ardly people who find a gratification in it.” 

These observations, by a man of singular 
thoughtfulness and intelligence, throw much 
light on the character and condition of the 
aboriginal tribes in Cambodia, Eastern Laos, 
and Western China. Their resemblance in 
character, customs, and superstitions to the 
Karens of British Burmah is marked. Bamo 
in Upper Burmah is a capital base from which 
to commence operations for the evangelization 
of the Ka Khyens and the wild tribes of Yun- 
nan. It is for American Baptists to say when 
this work shall begin. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


IT is now some time since I had the pleas- 
ure of addressing you, and through you your 
wide-spread constituency, on the affairs of 
Spain. Nor do I intend to enter at length on 
general questions at present, though the sub- 
ject is one which would bear handling. I 
really believe that you are better up in Carlist 
news in London than we in Madrid, owing to 
the prohibitions placed on the local press here. 
I may say that there is a general and preva- 
lent impression that the end is not far off. 
Still it is also said, and that quite openly, that 
in not a few quarters the war is a necessity, 
and that no steps are being taken actively to 


put an end to it. But, as I said, I have no. 


intention of entering on these questions at 
present. 

My object to-day is to communicate to you 
and your readers the pleasant intelligence of 
the auspicious inauguration of the second 
course of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Owing to repairs in our /oca/e, under- 
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taken jointly by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the United Presbyterian 
Church, we have been unable to begin our 
meetings till this week. In one sense, this 
has been a misfortune ; in another, not at all. 
It became known that the young men were 
enlarging their accommodation, and a general 
expectation was the result. It was also known 
that the Catholic preacher, Padre Tornos, 
would make his appearance for the first time: 
in the Protestant pulpit on the occasion of 
the opening of the enlarged church in Legani- 
tos, 4. We assisted the general expectation by 
large posters put up all over the town. These: 
were, I am sure, a thorough novelty in the 
capital of Romish and Bible-hating Spain. 
They were as below: — 


“Tue Bratz, 
The only Rule in Religion. 
The well-known ex-Padre Tornos will begin a series 
of Discourses on this Divine Book, on poe. 
Nov. 1, in Leganitos, 4, at 11 A. M.” 


Our expectation was not disappointed. On 
Sunday morning, by the hour of service, our 
large chapel was quite filled, and that by a 
class up till now not much seen in chapels in 
Spain. The audience was also largely com- 
posed of men, which is a most auspicious 
augury for the future. Tornos preached very 
well, making a clear declaration of the way of 
salvation, and advocating most powerfully the 
reading and study of the holy Scriptures. 

On Monday evening was delivered the in- 
augural discourse of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, by its President, Pastor 
Ruet. The audience was again large and 
respectable, and again were the claims of the 
word of God clearly and forcibly set forth. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT CIRCULATION. 


Sunday last was a very high day in the 
Romish Church,— the Day of All Saints ; and 
Monday no less so, —the Day of All Souls, or 
the commemoration of the dead. On both of 
these days, vast crowds visit the cemeteries ; 
and especially at the forenoon mass on Mon- 
day are the crowds in the various churches of 
the city immense. We took advantage of 
these occasions to distribute an address which 
one of the pastors of Madrid has written, ear- 
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nestly and affectionately inviting his com- 
patriots to the study of the Bible. 

The origin of the address was shortly this: 
There has been a drawing together lately of 
the different workers in Madrid, which has 
had very happy results. We would fain con- 
sider it as, so to speak, in a degree, a move- 
ment occasioned by the wonderful work in our 
home land; as it is, we have had recently 
most pleasant social meetings of all the work- 
ers, without distinction of name or creed. 
Among those of us belonging more immedi- 
ately to the Spanish Christian Church, it was 
felt that some step ought to be taken to make 
known the existence of Protestant worship, 
and call public attention to the word of God. 
As I have, I think, once before observed in 
writing to you, it has been increasingly felt of 
late that we had not done justice to our work, 
that our chapels were in out-of-the-way places, 
and the workers took no special means to 
make their voice heard among their fellow- 
citizens. To remedy this, it was resolved to 
issue the above-mentioned manifesto, of which 
I send you atranslation. On last Sunday we 
accordingly stationed men along the routes by 
which the crowds were returning from the 
cemetery, and many of the manifestoes were 
distributed then. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


BURMAH. 
to the Burmese. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. INGALLS. 


TuHonGzal, Jan. 20, 1875. 

DECIDED AT LAST. —I have come back from 
Sonnway for a few days. Last sabbath we had the 
joy of receiving a man by baptism in that place. 
’ He thinks he has been a Christian two years, At 
first he held a government office ; but, as he could 
not keep the sabbath, he gave that up. Then his 
wife opposed, and he deferred his baptism till she 
should be more reconciled. After that he lost 
most of his property by our great Sonnway fire ; 
and then, as he was obliged to have heathen 
partners, he did not see a way to support his 
family. But last week he said the goodness and 
forbearance of God were so great towards him that 
he must give up all, and take a stand on the Lord’s 


side. His experience, as related before the 
church, was the most beautiful one I have heard in 
this country. It has been a very gradual work in 
his heart ; and some exercises were so like those 
in Christian lands, that I sometimes closed my 


eyes upon the native group, and felt for a moment 
that I was in my native land. 


ALMOST PERSUADED. — After he had been re- 
ceived by vote, a Burman woman pushed herself 
forward, and asked to say aword. ‘I feel just as 
this man does,” she said: “only I have not so 
much of his boldness, and I wait for my husband, 
who has come on about half of this way.” They 
are merchants, and the strict observance of the 
sabbath day is the obstacle with them, We have 
a great many in that place who have forsaken 
idols, and the worship of the temples, and before 
the priests ; but they cannot promise to refrain from 
work every sabbath day. They would like per- 
mission to work when it is profitable. In their 
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own religion they have sabbath days, but they 
keep them only when it is convenient ; and the 
family often go on with their business, while one 
member of the household goes to the temples. I 
think the observance of our sabbath is one of the 
greatest hindrances in the minds of many who are 
half Christians. Sometimes we have one who 
seems to appreciate the blessings of our sabbath 
day; and that one is ever a growing Christian. 
They seem to get real spiritual food to their souls 
on that day. 

WEEK OF PRAYER.— We keep the week of 
prayer in our Thongzai church, but the members 
of the other churches are so scattered that each 
one remembers the special objects in his own 
house. Two or three youth from our boarding 
department give good evidence of changed hearts, 
and we shall soon receive them into our church, 

THE WorK aT SONNWAY. — I find the work at 
Sonnway a very interesting one. My house is only 
a few yards from a lane which leads to the market, 
and we are never in want of hearers. We have 
the schools, and we go out among the people 
during the day; and at candle-light we have a 
service in our house, which consists of reading the 
scripture, a short sermon, singing, and two prayers. 
This service lasts half an hour, and then we open 
up the way for informal discussions and reading 
and conversation. Some of the people recline on 
mats, some smoke, some hold their babies ; and so 
they sit about, orrecline in groups, some for half 
an hour, and some till past midnight, and some for 
fifteen minutes. I have Bible pictures tacked on 
the walls ; and these open up subjects, and attract 
attention. I am indebted to Brother Kemp of 
Jamaica Plain for some of these. Will you please 
give him my thanks, and tell him ow he is work- 
ing for us ? 

A BuppuHIsT Priest INQUIRING. — We have a 
priest in that place who has departed from many 
of their customs, and we pray that he may be led 
into the whole truth. He told me one day before 
his people that he was easy about the future ; and 
when they left he acknowledged to the preacher 
and myself that his words were not true, and he 
listened with close attention as I told him again 
the story of Christ’s love. He thanked me for all 
I said, and asked us to pray that he might under- 
stand it all; and the next day he came, and pre- 
sented us with a glass hanging lamp for our hall. 
I have given him a Bible, and he reads it with the 
help of a pair of spectacles sent by Brother 
Glover of Cambridge. Pray for us. 


LETTER FROM Mr. HALE. 
SHWAYGYEEN, Jan. 12, 1874. 
ARRIVAL, — As you already know, our party of 
five missionaries reached Rangoon, Nov. 26. As, 
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on account of the tides, travel by water to Shway- 
gyeen is impossible during the new and full moons, 
we were obliged to remain in Rangoon till Dec. 
7, before setting out for our station. This delay 
seemed to be necessary to get our goods through 
the custom house, and also enabled us to make 
preparation for the journey and for our work. 

We left on the 7th for Shwaygyeen, having with 
us a Burman preacher, Ko Shway Oung, a teacher, 
andacook, We travelled by native boat. This was 
thirty feet or more in length ; about seven in width 
in the broadest part. On it, for four days, eleven 
persons were to eat and sleep. Of course, the food 
was prepared on the boat. On the 11th we reached 
our destination, and in a few days were settled in 
our new home, We are in the village or city, close 
to the bazaar. It is an excellent situation for our 
work. People are constantly going to and from 
the bazaar ; and we have frequent callers, some of 
whom we hope are honest seekers after truth. 


BEGINNING WoRK.— We gave tracts to our 
boatmen, and they came to see us after we moved 
into our house. Our head boatman, Ko Po Myah, 
has hardly missed a day when he was in town. 
On his return from Kyonk Gyee, about nine days 
ago, he avowed himself a believer, and asked for 
baptism. As we are unable to talk with him, and 
Brothers Harris and Cross, with Mrs. Cross, are 
away in the jungle, we cannot tell how much of the 
truth he knows and believes. We expect the 
brethren back in a few weeks, and trust that we 
shall find he is a converted man. I understood our 
preacher to say that Ko Po Myah’s wife would 
come with her husband. But she evidently does 
not know how much that means, for she went 
to her stall in the bazaar last Sunday, as usual. 
Our preacher spoke to her husband about it. He 
still continues to come. Yesterday he brought a 
man with him, and preached to him. We are hope- 
ful as to the husband and wife. It will be a great 
test of their sincerity, as the wife and daughter 
have stalls in bazaars, which they must close of 
course on Sunday. 

There are also some six or eight others who 
“believe a little,” as Ko Shway Oung says, and 
who are considering. We have, or have had thus 
far, Burmese services Sundays, with from five to 
twelve heathen Burmans present. We rejoice in 
that the Lord has given us so much encourage- 
ment in,our work, and trust that we are soon to see 
the first of some of the seed which has been sown 
here. 


Mission to the Rarens. 


LETTER FROM MR, BUNKER. 


Dec. 18, 1874. 
On A JouRNEY. —To-night I am about five 
days’ journey north-east from Toungoo, at the vil- 
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lage of Praiso, among the Gaikho Karens. We 
have just closed worship, which has called to mind 
the first time I ever held worship in this village ; 
and I am minded to record my experience here for 
the encouragement of others. 


A ForMER JouRNEY. — Two years ago I 
entered this village amidst great confusion caused 
by the curiosity among the people, aroused by the 
first white man ever seen in the village. I remem- 
ber well the terrible headache with which I was suf- 
fering, caused by the long march over high hills in 
the hot sun. After a short rest, the worship of God 
was proposed to the people, and many cried out, 
“Yes! Let us worship. What shall we do? 
How do you worship?” and amidst a good deal 
of confusion we proceeded to an open space in the 
midst of the village; one of the native teachers 
taking me over a brook on his back, that I might 
escape wet feet. But what confusion we were in! 
Every one of the two hundred people, or there- 
abouts, were running about, all talking and laugh- 
ing over the new thing in which they were to 
engage. Some had a vague idea, that, to worship, 
there must be a desk, and were cutting and dig- 
ging, trying to prepare a table which was more 
like their heathen altars than a pulpit in the sanc- 
tuary ; but we told them there was no need of the 
desk, and that if they would be still we would 
begin. Several of us seated ourselves on pieces of 
bamboo. Tah Dee arose with hymn-book in hand, 
and told the people to sit down. So down they 
all went upon the ground, laughing and talking. 
After a while those nearest became still, especially 
after the singing. Tah Dee spoke to them ear- 
nestly, led in prayer, and dismissed them. 


THE Contrast. — To-night I witness their 
worship again, and how changed! We are assem- 
bled in a neat chapel, and the people are orderly, 
silent, and reverential. The teacher, Tee O, calls 
forward a number of young people who have hymn- 
books in their hands, and prove to be the choir. A 
hymn is given ; and they open their books, and sing 
as if they had never been heathen, to say nothing 
of their being such only two years ago. An ear- 
nest sermon is preached by Ler Plan; and a Gaikho 
whom Mr. Bixby of Providence will remember as 
one of his pupils, Tha-pe-yan by name, interprets ; 
and that laughing, joking, heathen audience of two 
years ago sits quietly and reverentially for fully an 
hour, and then quietly disperses. “ What hath 
God wrought!” He is able, and to him be all the 
glory! 


ON THE MARCH.— To-morrow I go forward to 
inspect a new interest opened by Tah Dee among 
the Padoungs, one day farther to the east. To- 
- day (Sunday, Dec. 20) 1 am resting at a Pa- 
doung village named Wa-than-cho. Yesterday we 
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climbed the watershed range, between the Solwen 
and Sittang, which is about six days from Toun- 
goo. As we came over the ridge, the pleasant 
sight greeted us, of cultivated fields and cleared 
plains, dotted here and there with villages. A few 
months ago, all this valley, as are the regions 
beyond, was bound in heathen darkness. Moung 
See Dee could not rest in his old place. He 
longed for new regions to conquer for the Lamb, 
and so came on to this village with his family, 
though he would be obliged to dwell in the midst 
of war; for all these villages were at war with 
one another then, 


A STRANGE PEOPLE. — But what a_ strange 
people! The women exceed in the line of orna- 
ment any thing I ever saw or heard of. Some of 
the village matrons and belles who came forward 
to shake hands with me (perhaps the first white 
man they ever saw, unless Mr. Bixby visited them) 
are literally loaded with ornament. Large coils of 
half-inch shining brass wire about their necks, sup- 
plemented by other coils shaped like a truncated 
cone coming down upon the shoulders even; other 
large coils above the knee, as well as below, silver 
shields and chains in their shining black hair, with 
tufts of feathers, perhaps not ostrich, but quite as 
rich in the make-up of their toilet, silver bodkins, 
red tape, beads of all colors wherever they can 
be placed to be seen to advantage. Some of 
them present about as curious a scene as fashion 
ever invented. 


READERS AND LISTENERS. — While I write, 
some twenty or thirty men, women, and children 
are reading from the Gaikho primer, in all stages 
of progress from the A, B, C, to the Lord’s 
Prayer; while the many heathen from other vil- 
lages, who have come to see the “ white teacher,” 
stand around with their guns, spears, and swords, 
and their savage countenances are laughably 
excited with wonder at this new sight under the 
sun, Some of them have even drawn nigh to the 
readers, and have stooped over, leaning on their 
spears, while the questions, ‘Who created the 
heavens and the earth?” are slowly read out. 
Will they get some new ideas which will lead them 
to God? Has he any chosen ones among these 
wild listeners? How justly proud are these chil- 
dren of their attainments! It is indeed a curious 
and a pleasant sight to see them with middle-aged 
men and women, trying to fathom the mysteries of 
these curiously shaped letters on their wooden 
slates, and in their new books. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES,— Last evening some 
seventy or more filled the chapel, and listened 
devoutly and attentively while Mong See Dee and 
others told them of the things of life. This morn- 
ing they joined as patiently and devoutly in a 
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meeting for prayer and praise for a full hour, It 
is a beautiful morning, as I remember .a sabbath 
morning in October in far-off New England. The 
blessings of the New England sabbath have reached 
even here ; for, as I sit in this well-made chapel 
just outside the stockade of the village, I see that 
this defence against their enemies is falling into 
decay. Ths moat is filling up, the gates have dis- 
appeared, and the other woodwork is being car- 
ried off for cooking rice. The gospel is rapidly 
doing its work here. Peace is evidently come to 
dwell. May she never depart, and may the har- 
vest of souls soon begin to be gathered in! 
Moung See Dee is an earnest man, full of faith and 
of the courage which comes from faith. He 
should have the prayers of all interested in his 
work. 


SIAM. 


Mlission to the Chinese. 


LETTER FROM Dr. DEAN. 


BanGkok, Dec. 24, 1874. 

THE UNKNOWN Gop. — Last week Mrs. Dean 
went with me in a buffalo-cart over a mountain 
pass to Long Mai Leng, a garden region about 
five or six mi'es distant from Banplasoi. In this 
valley are living about thirty members of the Ban- 
plasoi church, most of whom have been baptized 
during the present year. Some of the rice-fields 
are yet unreaped, which prevented us from going 
on to Ku Buang; and many of the women were 
engaged in the harvest fields, which prevented us 
from seeing them at their houses: but we met 
several of the men at a new sugar-mill, where we 
had worship. The name Sin (God) was written 
on the wall of the new building or office belonging 
to the company of which Chek Pa, one of the 
disciples, was a member. This emblem of idol- 
atry gave him trouble, in which we strongly 
sympathized ; but as he was but one of the com- 
pany of three, and the other two were idolaters, he 
said he had not the power to take down the 
emblem without the consent of the other mem- 
bers of the company, though he would do all in 
his power by prayer and persuasion to induce 
them to worship the true God. This furnished 
an occasion to preach to them from the text, 
“Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you.” The members of the com- 
pany, and some of the workmen, and several of 
the disciples from the neighboring gardens, lis- 
tened attentively; and, afterward, a company of 
women and children gathered around Mrs. Dean, 
and heard her speak in their own language about 
Jesus Christ, who came to save children and 
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women, as well as the men; to save Siamese, as 
well as Chinese ; to save all kinds and conditions 
of people, that “ whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 


More Baptisms. — After the service we partook 
of refreshments kindly provided, then entered our 
cart, and returned to Banplasoi after the setting sun, 
and the next day took our boat for Bangkok, and 
reached home after a passage of a day and a night, 
and an absence of eight days. 

While at Banplasoi, during the present month, 
forty-five Chinese offered themselves to the church: 
of these, forty were baptized. They are all unlet- 
tered men ; but a majority of them live with their 
families on their farms and gardens in the regions 
about Banplasoi. 


INDIA, 
Mission to the Teloogoos. 


IN writing from Ongole, under date of Jan. 7, 
1875, Mr. Clough speaks incidentally of a jungle 
trip as follows :— 

“Tam (D. V.) off again to-morrow for the jun- 
gle villages. I never had a more pleasant or more 
blessed tour than my last. In one day nec less 
than five village moonsuffs (magistrates) came to 
learn about Jesus. Two or three of these affirmed 
that henceforth they would worship Jesus only. 
If I mistake not the signs of Providence, a great 
harvest is soon to be gathered from the honorable 
Hindoos —the wealthy classes.” 

Speaking of his two children whom he left in 
this country, Mr. Clough says, — 

“We love our dear children in America, but 
that does not detract from our love for the Hin- 
doos. No: asa matter of fact, 7 love the Teloogoos 
one hundred times more than I did the first day I 
saw them. The more a man has to love, the larger 
his heart gets.”” Amen! 


Mission to Germany. 
A Report sy Miss LEHMANN. 


Berwin, Jan. 20, 1875. 

REVIVAL IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. — Our 
church has been most graciously visited by the 
Spirit of the Lord ; not only that a great revival 
took place among the children in the latter part of 
the past year, but also the beginning of the present 
year has been crowned by the Lord with his 
choicest blessings. And the work of conversion is 


quietly but steadily progressing. We can never 
be thankful enough to those dear English brethren 
whose hearts were directed by the Lord to appoint 
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a. certain day for prayer for Sunday schools, and 
who invited us to join them in this important mat- 
ter. Almost all our missionaries mention this in 
their journals for that day, and the blessing derived 
from it; but it was our happy lot, here in the 
centre of Germany, to receive the fullest share of 
it. In an early hour of the quiet Sunday morning, 
before the beginning of the public service, a little 
number of teachers were gathered to open the day 
by prayer ; and, though but so few of us, yet we felt 
a kind of anticipation of what the Lord was going 
todo. The morning sermon then was devoted to 
the young; in Sunday school earnest words of 
admonition were addressed to them ; the teachers 
offered fervent prayers: but among the children as 
yet all seemed unmoved. But when after the 
second service another prayer-meeting was an- 
nounced, and the children were invited to come up 
to the platform, they followed this call in great 
numbers ; and soon no seat was vacant, either up 
there, or below m the chapel where the members 
had gathered. And hardly had a brother begun to 
pray, when the ice round those little hearts seemed 
to melt; they began to weep, and at last took 
courage, and loudly prayed for salvation. Some 
were so overwhelmed with grief that they had to 
be led into the adjacent rooms, where they were 
soon joined by parents, friends, and teachers ; and 
several did not rise from their knees until they felt 
that their sins were forgiven. One little fellow 
had got behind the pulpit: others went up to the 
gallery wishing to be alone with their God. No 
eye remained dry; and it was late in the even- 
ing when the last could be persuaded to go 
home. 

Every evening of the week a prayer-meeting 
took place, and all were largely attended. The 
children did not hesitate to join aloud in prayer, 
and in such a simple, natural, and earnest man- 
ner, that you could not doubt their sincerity. 
At the close of the week the number of the con- 
verted amounted to about thirty. These were most 
anxious now to be baptized: still the church were 
all of the opinion that we ought to be very careful 
in this case; besides, several of the children’s 
parents belong to the state church, and conse- 
quently the law does not permit us to baptize them 
before fourteen years of age. The others however, 
one by one, as they showed themselves Christians, 
were admitted into the church; and on the first 
Sunday in the new year we had such a baptism as 
had not taken place for along time. Besides eight 
children, three grown-up persons stood round the 
water ; thus all ages and sexes were represented. 
The chapel was thronged so that not only there 
wis not a vacant seat, but also all the aisles, gal- 
leries, and antechambers were crowded ; and in 
eager attention the large congregation watched 
the solemn ordinance administered by the Rev. 
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Joseph Lehmann, while his father, the venerable G, 
W. Lehmann, occupied the pulpit, and from the 
opposite gallery the choir softly and gently sang a 
sweet anthem suitable for the occasion. And what 
a touching scene when they all came afterwards to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper!—among them 
a brother and sister, while a younger sister, a 
dear little girl of eight years, who has not yet been 
received on account of her youth, came up to them 
in tears to kiss them. Many were spectators also 
to the holy ordinance of the communion. Ail our 
hearts were full of praise and thanks. Every 
evening of the first week of the year was devoted 
to prayer ; and no slackening of zeal and earnest- 
ness in the attendance and prayers was to be 
noticed. The word has become true, “ Out of the 
mouth of babes and of sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength ;” for whenever a pause occurs some chil- 
dren are sure to lift up their voices in supplication 
for the conversion of their friends and the streng- 
thening of their own faith, Many young men and 
women are also earnestly seeking the way of sal- 
vation ; and, for our usual Monday-evening prayer- 
meetings, we have no longer room in the former 
localities, but have toyhold them in the chapel 
itself. On the first Sunday of February at least 
twelve persons will be baptized, and thus we are 
looking forward to another happy Sunday. Soon 
we shall have to think of a second enlargement of 
our chapel, or have to build another one in a dif- 
ferent part of the town; which no doubt would be 
all the better still. 

Feb. 8, — Yesterday was the happy Sunday when 
not only twelve, but fifteen persons, were baptized 
in the sight of a congregation equal in number and 
attention to that of four weeks ago. Eight sisters 
and seven brethren stood clothed in white gar- 
ments symmetrically arrange@ round the baptis- 
terium, five of them children from our Sunday 
school, among them again a brother and sister ; and 
the youngest and smallest seemed the most eager 
to descend into the water. Among the brethren 
is a young man, a student of superior education, 
who not long ago came to Berlin on purpose to 
study here. Among several other letters of intro- 
duction, he also had one to the Baptist pastor ; and, 
being recommended by him to a Christian family 
of ours, he became acquainted with our views ; and, 
though a most devout Christian since his four- 
teenth year, he now felt, that, to be wholly obedient 
to Christ, something was still wanting to him, and 
thus asked to be baptized. Since he fearlessly 
confesses Christ among his fellow-students, we 
may hope that much good will arise from his 
example. Many young men had come to attend 
the solemn meeting, also some of a higher class in 
society, who, however, seemed to expect nothing 
but a mere spectacle ; but the earnest demeanor of 
the congregation in general so awed them that 
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they in no wise disturbed the service, but quietly 
left the chapel. , 

Thus the Lord, in spite of our unworthiness, in 
spite of inner troubles and anxieties, continues to 
build up his kingdom, and thus makes us forget all 
other things in working in his vineyard, and bless- 
ing his holy name, 


Mission to Greece. 
LETTER FROM REV. D. Z. SAKELLARIOS. 


Atuens, Greece, Feb. rz, 1875. 

SomE ProcreEss. — The new year came upon us 
with bright sunshine and glorious weather, the 
warfh influence of which seems to have been 
thrown within our little mission. Although still 
smarting from the deep wound that the sudden and 
sad departure of our beloved young nephew made 
in our hearts, and which only the love of a com- 
passionate God can heal, yet we rejoice that God 
has encircled by his arms of mercy the rest of our 
household, and the friends whom we are accus- 
tomed to meet in our social and religious gather- 
ings, and that we see marks of progress which the 
preaching of Christ’s gospel invariably, to some 
degree, effects. 


Civit REsTRICTIONS.— There is still a great 
want of religious liberty in this kingdom. To a 
certain extent we have it: that is, we can preach in 
our “own hired house ;” we can build churches, 
and organize such if clearly designated as the 
Anglican Church, the Latin Church, the Presbyte- 
rian Church, or the Baptist Church. Constitution- 
ally it is lawful to do so, if not expedient always, 
But proselytism is regarded with a watchful jeal- 
ousy ; and I am fully justified in asserting, that no 
man can stand forth and utter with unlimited free- 
dom his candid convictions of the truth and his 
evangelical views, or protest against the customs 
of the prevailing religion, without being subject 
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to persecution from the priesthood and the gov- 
ernment. 

This want of religious liberty in Greece is the 
most essential want to her prosperity. May the 
day hasten when the Sun of righteousness shall 
rise over this beautiful land, and brighten it with 
the rays of truth which shall penetrate into the 
hearts and consciences of men from the least to 
the greatest ! 


LABORING IN Hope. — What can I now report, 
in view of the moral condition of things here, of 
the work assigned me in this place? That there 
is some interest manifested in the sermons heard, 
and in prayers at the throne of grace, in confes- 
sion of sins repented of, and the experiences of 
what God hath done for souls listened to, can 
be hopefully and with gratitude acknowledged. 
“ God is my record how greatly I long after them 
all in the bowels of Jesus Christ. And this I 
pray, that their love may abound yet more and 
more in knowledge and in all judgment; that they 
may approve things that are excellent, that they 
may be sincere and without offence till the day of 
Christ; being filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which are of Jesus Christ, unto the glory 
and praise of God.” Such are the characteristics 
that I desire to see exhibited in those converted to 
the true Christianity, and for this do I labor and 
pray and wait. May the “quickening -stpnauact 
of the Holy Spirit come ! 

We still hope and endeavor to re-open our 
mission-school, and we cannot but feel persuaded 
that the favored time will come when we shall 
again be permitted to do it, 


“ PRAY FOR us.” — While I muse upon the hin- 
drances to the free course of the gospel here, the 
fire of a righteous indignation burns within me, 
and my heart pants for freedom in religious mat- 
ters as well as in secular or political interests. 
The prayers of Christians in Christian lands are 
needed for Greece, 


THE WORLD-FIELD. 


TURKEY. 


Mr. GREENE, of the Western Turkey 
Mission, now engaged in editorial labors at 
Constantinople, in a recent letter gives the 


following account of newspapers printed - 


there : — 
“T am responsible for three weekly papers : 
one in the Armenian language, one in Turk- 


ish printed in Armenian character, and one in 
Turkish printed in the Greek character. The — 
reason for printing the Turkish in Armenian 
and Greek characters is, that fully half of the 
Armenians and Greeks in the Turkish empire 
do not speak their national languages, but 
Turkish, writing the same with Armenian and 
Greek letters. 

“Each of our three weeklies contains about 
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the same amount of matter as one full page of 
*The Congregationalist,’ so that, taking the 
three together, they would make quite a re- 
spectable paper in size. They rarely contain 
an advertisement, and are printed without the 
leads which printers use for spacing betweet 
the lines, and hence contain as much reading 
matter as can be put upon the page. About 
two-thirds of the matter is the same in each 


- of the three papers. The first page of each is 


devoted to brief moral and religious articles, 
and to discussions pertinent to the evangelical 
churches, and to the people of the land; the 
second, to educational and general subjects 
and religious intelligence ; the third, to native 
articles and correspondence ; and the fourth, 
to current political news. These papers are 
the only vehicle we have for the public expres- 
sion of our views, and for replying to the not 
infrequent attacks of native journals on our- 
selves and our work. They are also con- 
venient to native Protestants for publishing 
reports of meetings, and for making many 
important public announcements. 

_ “Almost from the beginning of the evangeli- 
cal work in Turkey, both missionaries and the 
native brethren have felt it important that we 
should publish a weekly journal. This is evi- 
dent from the fact, that, despite numerous 
changes and difficulties, the Armenian paper 
has been published continuously for twenty- 
nine years, the Armeno-Turkish for seventeen 
years, and the Greco-Turkish for three years. 
The question of the papers is up at almost 
every annual meeting, but it is always decided 
unanimously to continue them. It hardly be- 
comes me to speak of their influence in shap- 
ing the mind and heart of their readers ; but this 
I may say, that I am often cheered by assur- 
ances from all parts of the land that they are 
highly prized. The papers are carefully pre- 
served for reference, and are taken by about 
one in five of all the adult native Protestants 
in the land. Indeed, without thém the great 
majority of the native Protestants would have 
no secular or religious journal. 

“In order to reach even the poor among 
our people, the price of each weekly is only 
about one dollar a year ; we paying the postage, 
which consumes one-third of the price. In 
Turkey, where subscribers to newspapers are 
still very few, this price is low, being about one- 
third the price of the cheapest of the native 
papers. Our paying subscribers number 
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about thirteen hundred, a small number for 
America, but a fair one for Turkey, where 
native papers seldom have more than from 
three hundred to five hundred: subscribers. 
To meet expenses, aside from the salary of 
the editor, we need about four times the pres- 
ent number of subscribers. Commencing 
with January last, the cost of the papers, in 
the items of printing and native assistance, 
was diminished to the amount of- several 
hundred dollars; and we are encouraged to 
hope that the list of subscribers will be largely 
increased the coming year. 

“It should not be forgotten that our papers 
are largely an evangelizing agency, and as 
such cannot be expected to be soon self-sus- 
taining. They go not only into all parts of the 
empire, and into almost every important town 
of Asia Minor, but into several hundred fami- 
lies which do not attend Protestant services, 
and which without them would not become 
familiar with evangelical truth. They go, in- 
deed, into many a town and city where we 
have no missionary or native agent, and where 
they are thus the only preachers of the gospel. 
It is fair to estimate that each paper is read 
by from three to five persons. Thus I am 
able to convey, each week, to more than four 
thousand souls, not only a message of some 
political, social, and moral value, but the mes- 
sage of the priceless gospel. This I count a 
great and solemn privilege. It is not, indeed, 
the oral preaching of the gospel, but it has its 
advantages ; and itis, at least, an agency which 
we cannot afford to disregard, and which, with 
due labor and prayer, may be made mighty for 
good. Would that these weekly gospel mes- 
sengers might secure a share in the prayers of 
God’s people! 

“ Besides the weekly papers, we publish four 
illustrated monthlies for children. Brother 
Dwight is editor of three of these monthlies, 
which are issued in the same languages as the 
weeklies ; and Dr. Riggs is editor of the fourth, 
which is in Bulgarian. The illustrations for 
these are printed in Cambridge, Mass., but 
the reading matter is printed in Constanti- 
nople. The papers are somewhat larger than 
the weeklies, and are handsome in appearance. 
This is but the third year of the publication of 
the Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, and Greco- 
Turkish monthlies, and the first ‘year of the 
Bulgarian monthly. The price is about twenty- 
five cents a year, and the number of subscribers 
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about four thousand, of whom one-half are 
Bulgarian. 

“While Armenians and Greeks manifest 
much interest in the monthlies, the Bulgarians 
are really enthusiastic over them, and call for 
more copies than we can at present supply. 
These are the first papers ever printed in 
Turkey for children; and though, from the 
poverty of the people, the indifference of 
parents, and the opposition of ecclesiastics, 
the number of subscribers is still small, we 
know that the children who receive them are 
everywhere greatly interested and profited by 
them. As in the case of many readers of the 
weeklies, so of a still larger number of readers 
of the monthlies, we may say that from these 
papers alone do they learn the gospel mes- 
sage ; and, as the first attempt to furnish to the 
poor children of Turkey moral and religious 
reading suitable to their age and country, 
these papers deserve greater encouragement ; 
but in this, as in every other good work, we 
must be content with a moderate success. 

“TI need hardly add that no discussion of 
Mohammedanism is allowed in Turkey. En- 
vironed with financial and political difficulties 
and dangers, the government evidently feels 
that its very existence depends upon its main- 
taining its hold upon its fifteen millions of 
Turkish subjects, who are less than half of the 
whole population of the empire. The rulers 
see, too, that the bond which binds ‘she Mo- 
hammedan population together, and enables 
the government to maintain an absolute rule 
over them, is neither love of country, nor love 
of the government, but only their religion. 
It is the sultan, as the head of the Mo- 
hammedan Church, whom they venerate. 
Hence any blow aimed at their religion 
directly threatens the stability of the govern- 
ment. 

“Inall their history, the Turks have never 
met any religious faith which gave them 
apprehension until the advent o Protestant 
Christianity. We have no evidence, that, for 
a period of four hundred years, a single Turk 
voluntarily embraced Christianity ; while great 
multitudes of Christians, either by force or 
persuasion, became Mohammedans. During 
the past twenty years, however, the conversion 
of Christians to Mohammedanism has rarely 
occurred, while cases of the conversion of 
Moslems to Christianity have been reported to 
the government from one end of the land to 
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the other. This seems to be the reason of the 
decided change in the tone of the Ottoman 
authorities towards Protestantism, which has 
appeared within the past few years. Indeed, 
the prime-minister of the Ottoman empire 
within a few weeks has declared to the minis- 
ter of the United States, that the pledge of 
toleration contained in the famous Hatti Hu- 
mayoun, and recorded in an article of the 
treaty of peace of 1856, had no reference to 
Moslems. 

“Tt appears that the Ottoman authorities no 
longer fear the preaching of the gospel ; for 
they are able, by intimidation and persecution, 


-to keep their people away from Protestant 


religious services. That which they now 
specially fear is the spread of the Turkish 
Scriptures. Hence the attempt of the Turk- 
ish authorities, some months ago, to seize all 
the Turkish Scriptures in the Bible House at 
Constantinople. Hence the recent intimation 
of the grand vizier to the American minister, 
that the government intends to forbid the 
circulation in the Ottoman dominions of the 
Bible in Turkish. Hence also, on our recent 
application to the government for permission 
to begin the printing of the revised Turkish 
Scriptures, they forbade the printer undertak- 
ing the work without permission, and gave 
no assurance that the permission would be 
granted. 

‘Weare not greatly concerned respecting the 
issue of this conflict. Itis altogether too late 
for the Turks to ignore the permissions and 
pledges of the past, or to fly in the face of the 
public sentiment of the Christian world. Weak 
in its social, financial, and military position, 
even now the Turkish empire is held together 
only by the permission and support of Europe ; 
and it is clearly impossible that the Christian 
powers of Europe and America will permit the | 
era of intolerance and fanaticism to revive in 
this land. The Turks need to learn that 
neither the missionary nor the Bible is the 
enemy of their country, that the Christian 
Turk is as loyal as the Moslem Turk, and that 
the stability of their government really de- 
pends not upon the maintenance of Islam, but 
upon their willingness to embrace the princi- 
ples of a Christian civilization. At present, 


however, there seems to be a strange fatuityin 
the conduct of the Turkish administration, 
which seems so willing to offend the public 
sentiment of England, — unless, indeed, the 
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Turks have plans in cultivating the friendship 
of their former enemy, which are not yet ap- 
parent.” 


AFRICA. 


THE Rev. W. Price, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, who has, with exemplary devo- 
tion to the great cause, given himself to East 
Africa, after nearly a quarter of a century’s 
labors in India, is now on his way to Mombas, 
as leader of the mission, accompanied by Mrs. 
Price. The missionary party now on its way 
to East Africa consists, besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Price, of one ordained missionary, the Rev. J. 
Williams; three Christian laymen, Messrs. 
Remington, Last, and Pearson (with Mrs. 
Pearson); and Jacob Wainright. Mr. Last 
having been a working mason, and Mr. Pear- 
son a working shipwright, they will be able 
to render important service to a mission so far 
removed from the centres of civilized life ; and, 
although they had begun their regular training 
with a view to ultimate employment as or- 
dained missionaries, they have cheerfully fore- 
gone this advantage in order to go out at once, 
and assist Mr. Price in the formation of a pro- 
posed industrial settlement. The expedition 
is furnished with many appliances for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of its arduous undertaking. 
Four little iron houses of two rooms each, 
easily fixed, and easily removed ; agricultural 
implements and machinery of various kinds ; 
a boring-engine for getting water ; all sorts of 
seeds for experiments in farming; and many 
other useful articles, — have been shipped. 
Above all, a well-constructed and handy steam- 
launch — the gift of a few friends — is being 
sent out bodily on board ship. This will be 
of great service to the mission, both for river 
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navigation, and for occasional necessary voy- 
ages down the coast to Zanzibar. The name 
of “The Dove” has been given to it. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


THE new mission-yawl constructed for the 
South American Missionary Society was 
launched at the village of Turnchapel, across 
the harbor from Plymouth, on Oct. 24. 
So great wes the interest manifested in the 
event, that a large number connected with the 
churches of Plymouth crossed Catwater Har- . 
bor in somewhat stormy weather to witness 
the launch. The new ship is destined to take 
the place of the mission schooner “ Allen Gar- 
diner,” which has sailed for twenty years be- 
tween the Falkland Islands and Terra del 
Fuego, preserved through many vicissitudes, 
and carrying missionaries, natives, and sup- 
plies. The ceremony of naming it was per- 
formed by Miss Stirling, daughter of the 
bishop of the Falkland Isles, in the following 
neat and appropriate speech: “Brave little 
craft! thou shalt bear the name of a Chris- 
tian hero. Carry it undaunted in every con- 
flict. Thou art the memorial of past, the 
prophecy of future, deeds of faith and love. 
In storm and sunshine pursue thy way, bear- 
ing within thee faithful witnesses of Christ’s 
love and of his abiding presence. God bless 
and prosper thee, and those who go forth in 
thee to do the work to which thou art now 
dedicated under the honored name of ‘ Allen 
Gardiner’!” Inasecond or two the dog-shores 
were knocked away, Miss Stirling dashed the 
decorated bottle of wine against the bow, and 
the launch of the “ Allen Gardiner” was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 


THE MISSIONARY CONCERT. 


TOPICS OF PRAYER. 


I. THAT God would OPEN THE WAY FOR 
THE UNIVERSAL SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 

Nearly the whole world is already open to a 
proclamation of the Christian religion ; and yet 
there are many and formidable obstructions to 
the dissemination of the truth, even in those 


lands where the missionary is admitted and 
protected. 

II. That God would RAISE UP MORE LABOR- 
ERS at home for the foreign fields, and espe- 
cially more efficient zative laborers to become 
pastors of the mission churches, and to go out 
as missionaries into the regions beyond. 

III. That God would BLESS ALL PREACHERS 
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OF THE WORD, that he would Jreserve their 
lives ; thathe would give them all needed bold- 
ness, faith in God, belief of the truth, love, zeal, 
perseverance, knowledge of divine truth, wis- 
dom, prayerfulness. 

IV. That God would BLESS THE PREACHING 
OF HIS WORD. 

That men may feel its power, that many may 
be converted by the Holy Spirit. That all 
classes may be blessed,—Hindoos, Mohamme- 
dans, Brahmins, men of low caste, villagers, 
townspeople, fakirs, and ascetics, the ignor- 
ant, the educated, the rich, the poor, those 
who have received education in Christian 
schools, Europeans, Eurasians — all classes 
of the people. 

V. That God would BLEss THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES IN HEATHEN LANDS, — 

Both the mative and the European. That 
the Christians of India and other lands may be 
upright, honest, pure, loving, humble, spiritu- 
ally-minded ; that they may have an intelligent 
apprehension of the truth; that they may be 
patient under persecution, and zealous when 
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unmolested ; and that they may become more 
independent, and more ardent for the conver- 
sion of souls. 

VI. That God would GIVE SPECIAL BLESS- 
INGS. 

That he would bless special countries, — 
India, Africa, Madagascar, Japan, Italy, 
Spain, Austria, Britain. 

That he would bless special persons, — these 
whom we know, our relatives and friends, 
whom we mention by name before God. 

That he would bless special departments of 
labor, — the preaching of the gospel, the distri- 
bution of Scriptures and tracts, work at me/as, 
private conversation, Christian education, work 
among the women, medical missions, the trans- 
lation of the Scripture. 

VII. That God would BLESS THE MISSION 
AT HOME, 

That he would increase the missionary 
spirit among the churches, that they may 
give more liberally men, money, and prayer. 

That he would bless all committees and 
directors and secretaries of societies. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE Portuguese on their arrival in Cambodia, 
in the sixteenth century, “asked the king fora 
small piece of land, and he allowed them to 
take as much as they needed. They humbly 
answered that they only wanted as much as a 
buffalo-hide would cover, and then, repeating 
the trick of Dido, they appropriated a con- 
siderable tract; so that the Cambodians till 
this day say of a Christian [Romanist] that he 
belongs to the ‘village of the stretched-out 
skin.’ — De Carné’s Indo-China. 


“THE life of man has no value except in 
proportion as he has learned to contemn it by 
rising above it. To be devoted, is truly to 
live; to be devoted to the end, is to live 
beyond the grave,” — words of the young and 
gifted De Carné, who lost his life by his 
devotion to France, and the interests of science, 
in the wilds of Indo-China. 


By a merciful provision of Providence, there 
is one kind of rice, the stalk of which grows at 


the same rate as the waters rise, so that the ear 
is always at the surface, and famine is averted 
even in years when the floods are heaviest in 
Lower Siam and Cambodia. A pint or two of 
the seed was carried back from Bangkok to Bas- 
sein by the Karen preachers who went with Mr. 
Carpenter to Siam in 1872. It has already 
increased to a hundred bushels, sufficient to 
supply a whole district, and will prove a great 
boon. 


THE Polyglot Society of Drew Seminary, 
the Methodist theological institution in New 
Jersey, which contains among its students more 
representatives of foreign languages than the 
Propaganda of Rome, enrolls in its member- 
ship men from Japan and India, Bulgaria and 
Macedonia, Germany and Norway, France and 
Italy. Twenty-six languages are represented, 
— ancient languages, eight; viz., Sanscrit, He- 
brew, Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, Slavonic, Greek, 
and Latin: modern languages, eighteen ; viz., 
Japanese, Chinese, Hindostanee, Bengali, Per-- 
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sian, Turkish, Bulgarian, modern Greek, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, German, Dutch, 
English, Italian, French, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. Many of these young men are from 
the foreign mission field, and are being edu- 
cated for ministerial work in their native lands. 
The visitor to the seminary must be impressed 
with this striking feature, prophetical of the 
day when every tongue shall “confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” 


LouIs DE CARNE, son of Count de Carné and 
secretary of the French commission for the 
exploration of the Mekong, in passing through 
China from the extreme south-west to Shang- 
hai, formed an acquaintance with many of the 
French Catholic bishops and missionaries in 
the remote interior. He writes as follows of 
the Chinese book-language (Travels, pp. 341, 
342): — 

“ The Chinese have consoled themselves for 
the inferiority of their armies, by the conviction 
of their literary superiority. They begin to 
feel to-day that even this last resource threat- 
ens to fail them. Light breaks in continually, 
and alarm has very nearly taken the place of 
disdain in the minds of the educated classes. 

“Those mandarins who have grown gray 
over their books, and have nearly reached the 
term of a laborious career, spent not in the ac- 
quisition of the eighty thousand characters of 
their language, but in deciphering them, and 
themselves painting large numbers of them 
(for in that consists the whole knowledge of a 
learned Chinese), — foresee in European sci- 
ence, ways, and writing, rivals with which they 
decline to contend, because they are aware 
that the struggle would be fatal to them. If, 
by any new process, means were found to teach 
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the pupils of our lyceums to read and under- 
stand Chinese as readily as they read and 
understand English or Italian, how great would 
be the disgust of certain Chinese linguists, 
who are well salaried by our learned bodies to 
give instruction which is little attended to and 
as little overlooked ! 

“This is the cruel extremity clearly per- 
ceived in China by those who possess the most 
foresight, vaguely guessed at by others, and 
(not without reason) feared by all. That which 
is now passing at the very door of the Celes- 
tial empire, in a country long attached to it by 
political ties, and still its tributary in literature, 
and a slave to its pictorial writing, has nothing 
re-assuring in it. There is a newspaper now 
printed at Saigon, which has substituted our 
phonetic characters for the Chinese hieroglyph- 
ics; and the young Anamites instructed in 
the colonial schools are enabled to read this 
journal after some months of study. This re- 
form, effected without noise, contains none the 
less, in spite of its simplicity, the seed of a re- 
naissance for this part of the extreme East, no 
less fruitful than that which, in Europe, fol- 
lowed the discovery of printing. na country 
like China, where one emperor has been seen 
burning the libraries, and casting numbers of 
the literary class into the flames, another, better 
inspired, may possibly be seen who will take 
the European alphabet under his protection, 
without permitting himself to be stopped by 
the despairing resistance of an egotistical 
caste. Although this deliverance of thought 
does not appear to be very near, the educated 
classes seem to have a presentiment of it; 
and in consequence encourage, by underhand 
means, violence against strangers in the lower 
orders, who in all countries are so easily made 
the blind instruments of the skilful.” 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


_ §%@ As we go to press before the close of 


, the month, we cannot of course give the 


figures for the close of the fiscal year in this 
number. We shall do so through the weekly 
denominational papers. Meanwhile, the out- 
look is hopeful; and if a// who have not yet 
‘made a contribution, will do so AT ONCE, 
-remitting to F. A. Smith, Treasurer, at the 


Rooms, much can be done yet to help the work 
this year. 


£4> Tue Sunday schools will be greatly 
interested in the letter of Miss Lehmann, from 
Berlin, giving an account of a wonderful 
revival among the children in the Sunday 
school of the church there. 
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84> OUGHT not many of our most generous 
patrons to increase their gifts to foreign mis- 
sions just now? It looks to us so. 


WueEN Andrew Fuller asked for a subscrip- 
tion to the foreign mission work from a per- 
sonal friend, he was answered, “ Seeing it is 
you, Andrew, I will give five pounds.” Fuller 
promptly replied, “Seeing it is me to whom 
you propose to give five pounds, I will not ac- 
cept your gift.” The donor at once replied, 
“You are right, young man. And now, seeing 
it is the Lord Jesus Christ, I will give ten 
pounds.” 


A PASTOR writes, “Oh for the time to fully 
come, and come to all, as it already has come 
to an elect few, when the contribution-box pre- 
sented for missions shall be seen to be held by 
the hand of the Lord Jesus!” 


RS> WE supposed our friends would find a 
good deal to interest them in the last number of 
the MAGAZINE ; and in this we were evidently 
in the right. Many kind words of apprecia- 
tion have come to us, of which we venture to 
copy the following. 

A leading pastor in Chicago, who has served 
the cause in very important positions, writes 
as follows : — 

“The MAGAZINE for March came to-day ; 
and,as I have been kept at home this after- 
noon and evening by a severe storm, I have 
given it a careful reading. Shall I tell you 
what I think of it? I have been comforted, 
helped, stimulated by the MAGAZINE to-day. 
It may be in my mood of feeling, but it seems 
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to me one of the best numbers ever issued. 
It has rivg in it. I wish every pastor, every 
deacon, every church-member in the land, 
would read it before the middle of March. If 
they would, I should have no fear of a debt 
April 1.” 

An editor in Baltimore writes, “I have 
never read a more interesting number.” 

An ex-president of one of our oldest col- 
leges speaks strongly: “It ought to go into 
every Baptist family in the land.” 

Thank you, brethren: we mean to keep doing 
sol 


ANOTHER. — A pastor in Indiana, in making 
a remittance, speaks of raising the money, and 
then adds a good word for the MAGAZINE 
as follows : — 


“T have been on missionary ground here for 
seven years. Have worked with my own hands 
rather than ask aid of burdened societies. We 
have contributed to the Union every year. We 
have not come up to one dollar to the mem- 
ber, as you see; but we are gaining, making 
this year thirty-two cents per member, — whole 
number of members forty. I am very much 
attached to the MAGAZINE; cannot do without 
it. When I read the article in the last num- 
ber by Prof. Greene, I felt that I had al- 
ready received more than the cost of the MaG- 
AZINE for a year. Yet we usually contribute 
more for other objects than for foreign mis- 
sions.” 

Only let our work be fairly set before the 
people, and this matter of comparative contri- 
butions will regulate itself. Foreign missions 
need only be known to be appreciated. 


MRS. EMILY WHITEHEAD MOORE. 


EMILY FRANCES WHITEHEAD was born at 
Buxar, India, Oct. 10, 1823, the oldest child of 
Edward Pine Whitehead and Anne Ward. Her 
parents were English-Church members. She 
was sprinkled in infancy, and duly confirmed 
at her own request. At the age of about eleven 
years, she found herself in need of salvation 
from sin, so deep and distressing that sprink- 
ling, godfathers, and godmothers gave her no 
relief. She found the desired relief in the Bible. 


About this time she dedicated herself to her 
Lord and Saviour in a formal writing, which 
she continued to repeat for many successive 
years ; writing the articles, and signing them 
on her knees before God, and alone with 
him. 

She frequently inquired of her parents with 
reference to her baptism, saying she found the 
baptism of Jesus differed from hers, and wish- 
ing to follow his example. She was baptized at 
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the Lall Bazar Chapel in Calcutta, 1850, by the 
pastor, Brother Thomas. 

She was married to Rev. C. C. Moore of the 
Arracan mission, Jan. 6, 1851, and spent be- 
tween three and four years in Akyab. She 
came to America with her husband and two 
children in August, 1855. 

The subsequent years were spent in Ontario, 
Ill, where she died at sunrise, Feb. 8, 1875. 

She was the mother of seven children, four 
of whom still survive, three having died in one 
week in December, 1861. 

Born and reared in India, she endured nearly 
twenty years of our climate, hostile to her physi- 
cal constitution. During this time she has been 
aconstant sufferer. The last eight months were 
months of great physical suffering ; but her 
death was tranquil. She dedicated herself to 
her Lord because she felt he had redeemed her 
wholly ; and feeling, too, that he accepted the 
dedication, she never after doubted being one 
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of the divine family, and she never feared that 
Satan or death could pluck her out of her 
heavenly Father’s hand. 

She trusted the promise to keep the re- 
deemed, and met death without a fear. 

Feeling that her principles were derived from 
the Bible, and that the Bible is the word of God, 
she was at all times, and in all places, ready and 
willing to own, advocate, and recommend that 
precious book to the consideration of others, 

There are evidences all along the line of her 
labors, that the manner in which she had her- 
self received and trusted the truths she com- 
municated, did more. to impress those ad- 
dressed than the message itself. 

“ It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you,” had a striking 
fulfilment in her teaching. And she rests from 
her labor. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN FEBRUARY, 1875. 


MAINE, $181.13. 


Lisbon Falls, ch. 7; Livermore Falls, » 
con. coll. 10.50; ivermore, Mrs. H. Hinds, 
tow. sup. of Etta Hinds, Bur. girl in Mrs. F. H. 
Eveleth’s school, Toungoo, Burmah, 14; 
Hebron, ch. 13; —e ist ch. S. S., for sup. 
of Ardiram, nat. 25.88 ; Skowhegna, He 
— 5; Rev. iller, 11; 


$31.50 


81.88 
Mount vera, ch. 25; Rev. W. H. Clark. 5; Dea. 


Aso. Rev. H. A. Libbey, 1; 


Emery, tr. 25.75; Tur- 
ner, ll, 10; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $60.02. 
Franklin, 1st ch. 20; Coos, E. A. Baldwin, .70; 


Meredith, L. Plummer, 5 ; 25.70 
3 Dover, Franklin-st. 


East Tilton, Mary Sanborn, 
ch., of wh. 5.51 is fr. S. S. 33.32; 


VERMONT, $79.86. 


Windsor, annual contribution of a lady eighty-five 
years old, 3; Whitingham, H. C. Coates, 5; St. 
Albans, 1st ch., S. S. Robinson tr. 35.27; 43-2 

West Brattleboro! ,ch., 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Lunen- 
burg, ch., for Rev, E. Bullard’s chapel at "Alloor, 


aaa $ 3,320.29. 


Reading, Mrs. John 
Salem, ‘* Hermana, 

Newton, Soc. of Miss. Al of Newton Theo. Inst., 
L. W. Frink, tr. 30-355 Newton Centre, ch., D. 
Chester, tr. 293-433 

W. G. 10; Brookline, ch., mon. con. coll., A. W. 
tr. 47; Chelsea, F. E. P.5; Brookville, 


323-78 


Cc. C. M, 
Ontario, Itt, Feb. 16, 1875. 
S. 16.50; of wh. 5 is fr 
5. 7" ogers, 27.70; Manchester, ch. 6.55 $70.75 


Charlestown, ist ch., G. W. Little, tr., Si wh. 600 
contribution of Boardman Miss. 
D. — ©. 100 being to const. Rev. 

ww. Boyd, H M., and 45.50 penny coll. of 


Pisingeld, Mr. Crockett, 1; Waltham, Judson Miss. 
Soc. 22.19; eases 2 a friend, 1; t, Mrs. 
F. Gale, fk Rev. J. W. Olmstead, 20; 

H. Goddard, Natick, ch. 35; 

yee 1st ‘ch, I. E. jams, treas., 25; 

South helmsford, Karen Soc., Mrs. B..J. Spauld- 
ing, tr. 10; Northboro’, ch., R. Montague, tr. 593 
Scotland, P. E. Hill ‘and ‘wife, 25, Mrs. H 


Swan, 2, 27; 
Boston, Bowdoin-sq. ch. add., A. Wilbur, 50, H. A. 
Inman, tr.; South ch, J. é. Lovell, tr 3; Clar- 
endon-st. ch., B. E. Cole, tr. 800.20; Warren-ave. 
ch., Mrs. S. Dillawa 053 : Union Temple ch., Tay 
Edwards, 5; a frien 
oS per Rev. W. S. Mek enzie, Dist. Sec. Salem, 
rs. H. C, Pousland, 5 ; coll. at Salemcon., 53.07; 


RHODE ISLAND, $966.70. 


ch., to const. Dea. Geo. 
Burr, H. Brown-st. ch. A. G. Still- 
well, tr. Wilcox, 30; 

R. I. Bap. State Con., R. B. Chapman, tr., Provi- 
dence, rst ch., of wh, 92.37 is mon. con. coll. 

Jefferson-st. ch., 42-34; Pawtucket, Mrs. 

B. Benedict, to const. Mrs. Milla C. Stafford, 

+ 100; 


37; 
615.72 


CONNECTICUT, $663 61. 


Mansfield Centre, airs. M. LJ. Leonard, 4; Middle- 
town, ch. 40; Suffield, 2d ch. 356.72; . 
ch. S. education of 


= 
745-590 
44-19 
67.75 
34-32 
58.07 
8 
340.80 
72.00 
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Chinese women, care Miss A. M. Fielde, Swatow, 
China, W. J. Fuller, tr. 25; 

Rockville, William Butler and wife, to const. Rev. 
Joseph H. Taylor, Blue Hill, Maine, H. L. M. 
1so; Mrs. H. F. Fiske, 2; E. H. Hurlburt, 2; 
WR Grant, 2; M. W. Loomis, 2; Mrs. A. W. 
Chapman, 1; Mrs. N. A. Crane, .50; Rosa E. 
Gainer, 1; Mary and Eddie, .50 ea. 1; per Mrs. 
William Butler, 11.50; 

Mystic River, Mrs. M. L. Randall, for the Nellore 
Sonster, 5; New Haven, ist ch., bal. 54; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Wood- 
stock, ch. 1.10; Rev. J. W. Dick and wile, x ea. 

Thompson, ch., 


NEW YORK, $1,734.13. 


Millerton, E. W. Simmons, 3; Rochester, penny 
savings of little children, per George Fetzer, 1; 
Rondout, 1st ch., A. Dodge, tr. 31.123 

North Brookfield, Rev. E. D. Reed, 2; Lebanon 
Springs, ch. 12.61; Forestville, ch. 28.10; 

South Livonia, R Merean, 30; Marion, ch., Rev. 
H. W. Sloan, 25; Philadelphia, Walter Colton, 
15; Pittsford, ch. 6.50; 

Brooklyn, Strong-place ch.. Carroll Park Miss. for 
sup. of two orphans, care Mrs. S. R. Ward. Sib- 
sagor, Assam, Wm. R. Pitcher, tr. 50; Wilson, 
ch., H. N. Johnson, tr. 32.49; Poughkeepsie, a 
friend, 100; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec. Southern N. 
Y. Asso., N. Y. Cent. ch., in pt. 57; Mt. Vernon 
Jud. Miss. Soc. tow. sup. of girl in Mrs. Knowl- 
ton’s sch. 45; Hastings, Geo. Munson, 25; N_Y., 
North ch., in pt., 47.33; Berean ch., in pt. 39; Ply- 
in pt. 13.90; 16th ch., bal. 50; South 

» bal. 50 47; 

H. R. Cent. Asso., Sing Sing, D D. Mangam, 

Long Island Asso., Williamsburg, 2d ch., in pt. 
14; Clinton-ave. ch., in pt. 25; rst ch., in pt. 200; 

Franklin Asso., Otigo ch , 

Brooklyn, Marcy-ave. ch., 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec. Broome 
- Tioga Asso., Newark Valley, ch. .95 ; Owego, 

in pt. 51; 

Cayuga Asso., Skaneateles, ch., 

Chenango Asso., Greene, ch., 

Cortland Asso., Nathan Salisbury, 

Madison Asso., Delphi, ch., 

Monroe Asso., Lake-ave ch. 63.40; Chili, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin, for Mrs. Van Meter, 30; Rev. A. M. Pren- 

10; Coll. at Rochester Miss. Con. 54; 

Oneida Asso., Whitesboro’, ch. 51.04; Rev. John 
Smitzer, 10; An aged sister, 5; Coll. at Whites- 
boro’ Miss. Con. 54; 

Onondaga Asso., Camillus, ch. 74; Mary Avery,r; 

Ontario Asso., Seneca Falls, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. S. S. 

Asso., Darien, Dea. 


NEW JERSEY, $670.04. 


Bloomfield, rst ch. S. S., to aid in the formation of 
an out-station in the western part of the Nellore 
district, in care Rev. E. Bullard, 25; Newark, a 
friend per Rev. Dr. Fish, 2; 

Coll. per Rev. U. Dodge, Dist. Sec. East N. J. 

. Asso., Plainfield, 2d ch. 20.50; Westfield, ch., in 
pt. 75; Newark, So. ch., in pt. 355; Sherman-ave. 


Freehold, ch. 

ave. 5. S. 16.50, tow. sup. of Moung Kyau, 
care Rev. J. R. Haswell, Maulmain ; Marlboro’, 


ch. 43 
West Ni. J. Asso.» Cohansey, ch. 31.87; Moores- 
town, ch. 30; 
Central N. j: Asso., Frenchtown, ch., 


PENNSYLVANIA, $1,967.32. 


U “= S. Hutchinson, 1; Frankford, Rev. 
. A. Warne, for the Nellore disaster, 10; Phila- 
delphia, a widow's mite per Rev. B. Griffith, D.D. 
20; a friend, 5; 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec. Abington 
Asso., Clark’s Green, Rev. I. Bevan, for Nellore 
disaster, 2; Clifford, 43 


renton, Clinton. 
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182.49 


61.87 


6.00 


Bridgewater Asso., Auburn, ch. 8.50; Rush, ch, 10; 
Gibson and Jackson, ch 7.60; 

Bradford Asso., Kast Smithfield, ch., 

Beaver Asso., Sharon, ch., 

Centre Asso., Hollidayburg, ch., 

Pittsburg Asso., Allegheny, Nixon-st. ch. 43.87; 
Pittsburg, rst German ch. 10; 

North Philadelphia Asso., West Chester, Berean ch. 
6; Harrisburg, ch. 1; . 

Philadelphia Asso., Upland ch., Mrs. B. Griffith, 
100 ; }.. Lewis Crozer, 1,000; Philadelphia 2d ch. 
25.25; Hope Miss. Soc. 50; Broad-st. ch. 238.02; 
r1th ch. 16.55; Spring Garden S. S., 50 tor Mrs. 

- J. Knowilton’s sch., Ningpo, China; Memo- 

rial ch., Dr. M. R. Trevor, 100; Mrs. S. A. ‘Tre- 
vor, 100; Miss S. Trevor, 5; Great Valley, ch. 
22.33; Newton, ch. 8; Hatburough, ch. 46.93; C. 
C. McNair, tow. sup. of nat pr., late in charge 
of Mrs. Van Meter, Bassein, 30; 


DELAWARE, $17.00. 
Wilmington, German ch., 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $10.00. 


Washington, Rev. G. M. P. King, per Rev. W. S. 
McKenzie, 


WEST VIRGINIA, $73.15. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec. Broad Run 
Asso., for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bunker, 
55; Malvina Burr, 5; 

Parkersburg Asso., Kipley S.S. 5; Williamstown 
ch. F; 15, all for support of Nga Sah, care of Rev. 
E. B. ‘Toungoo, 

Union Asso., interest of money left by little Charlie 
Mallonee, 


OHIO, $235.31. 


Welsh Hills S.S. 10; Lebanon, East, ch., for the 
Nellore disaster, 10; Cleveland, Mrs. A. K. 
Scott, for the mission at Gowahati, 5; East 
Townsend, Mrs. R. Whitney, 1; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec. Anglaize 
~ of which 10 is fr. Rev. D. B. Reckard and 
wife, 

Clinton Asso., New Vienna, ch., of wh. 3 is fr. 

. 18.25; Sugar Creek, Z. W. Baughn, .25 ; 

East Fork Asso., ‘I'en Mile, 2d ch., 

Huron Asso., North Fairfield, ch., bal., 

Mad River Asso., Mill Creek, ch., 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, 3d ch., John —— for 

iami Union Asso ua, Calvary, ch., 

Mt. Vernon Asso., ch., 

Scioto Asso., New Lexington, ch., 


INDIANA, $91.00. 


Indianapolis, rst ch., Truth-seekers Bible-class, to 
be expended by Rev. E. W. Clark, Sibsagor, 
Assam, 25; South Bend, ch. S. S. tow. sup. of 
two pupils in Rev. R. E. Neighbor’s sch. 50; 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec: Tippeca- 
noe Asso., Delphi, ch. 

North-eastern Asso., Auburn, ch. and S. S., 


MICHIGAN, $153.05. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec. St. Joseph 
Valley Asso., Sturges, ch., 

Wayne Asso., Plymouth, ch, 

Flint River Asso., Flint, ch., 39.85 ; East Saginaw, 

1.203 

Lenawee Asso., Adrian, ch., 

Grand River Asso., Ionia, ch. 7.27; Sebewa, ch., 
Rev. C. D, Spencer, 1 ; 

Grand Rapids Asso., Grand Rapids, ch. 63.62; 
Alpine and Walker, ch. 12.80; 


ILLINOIS, $947.63. 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. ood and C, ee 


Dist. Secs. Bloomtield Bethel, 


1,792.08 


$17.00 


10.00 


75-00 
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Bloomington Asso., Atlanta, ch. 15 ; Bloomington, 
ch. 55; Cazenovia, Rev. Ww. E. James, 5; 
Lincoln, ch., of wh. .50 is for printing scriptures 
in Garo, and 13.94 fr. S's, of which 5 is for Miss 
Higby’ssch. in Bassein, 39.55 ; Monink, ch., 37; 
25; ile, ch, 

Carrollton Asso., Jerseyvi 

Chicago Asso., Elgin, ch. 64.09; St. Charles, Mrs. 
Helen L. Beecher, i 

ay Creek Asso., Makenda, Mrs. H. E. Bing- 

am, 

Dixon Asso., Morrison, ch., of which 1.85 is from 
Master Keene, avails of a miss’y he: 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, 1st She of wh, 4-70 is 
for Bible distribution in foreign lands, 

Fox-river Asso., Bristol, ch., 

Ottowa Asso., Lamville, Mrs. Eliza Porter, 50; 
Marseilles, Rev. Tho. Reise and family, 5; 
Mendota, ch. $3 

Peoria Asso., Ga ——.: S.S., tow. sup. of Bapiram 
nat. pr., care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, 
Assam, 35; K , S- Bennett, 5; Neponset, 
ch., of wh. 1 is fr. S.S. 20; Peoria, German, ch., 
Pn 4:17 is fr. S.S. 15.67; Pleasant Grove 

2.503 

Quincy Asso., Griggsville, ch., of wh. 44.55 is fr. 
S.S., tow. sup. ot Mons, nat. pr., care Rev. R. 
E. Neighbor, Nowgong, 90; Rushville, ch., 


13.25; 

Rock Island Asso., Cordova, ch., 19.50; Moline, 
ch. 41; Rock Island, Rev. A. Briggs, 50; Water- 
town, ch. 10.37; P 

Rock-river Asso., Belvidere, rst ch., of wh. 33 is fr. 
S.S., tow. sup. of student in Rev. R. E. Neigh- 
bor’s normal sch., 62; South, ch., of wh. 26.50 
is fr. S.S. to aid in repairing damages by the flood 
at Neilore, and .50 from Miss Russel’s and Miss 
Patterson’s classes, for Testaments in Teloogoo, 


1.50; 
Sauth District Asso., Oak Hill, ch., of wh. 3.55 is 
fr. the pastor, Rev. H. S. Deppe, 
ere d Asso., Decatur, ch. 60; Mount Zion, 
+503 


IOWA, $556.08, 


Ashawa, S. Brainard, for the Nellore disaster, 2; 
Marble Rock, Geo. Maxson, 1; 

Bethel, Spring-st. ch. penny coll. of S.S. .25; 
ch., for sup. of stu. in Rev. J. 
Clough’s sch., 9.50; 

Coll. per Rev. W, C. Gunn, Dist. Sec. Washing- 
ton Asso., New Haven, ch. 6.62; Mt. Zion, ch. 2; 

South-western Asso., Villisca, ch. 11; Clarinda, 
ch., of wh. 4.55 is fr. S.S., and 36.65 for sup. of 
nat. Dai care Dr. Bronson, 41.20; Mrs. Marley, 
2; Corning, ch. 10.25; Carbon, ch. 11.15; Mill- 
ford, ch. 7.10; Hamburgh, ch. 7.90; Riverton, ch. 
6.703, Sciola, ch. 4.50; Adams, ch. 3.60; Emer- 
son, ch. 13.70; Red Oak, ch. 12.15 ; 

Western Asso., Dennison, ch. 28; Mrs. M. A. 

for debt, 4; 
en Asso., Chariton, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Stur- 
geon, 5; Corydon, Rev. Mr. Newell, 1 25; 

Upper Des Moines Asso., Ames, ch., 

Iowa Valley Asso., Marshallton, ch., N. Lucas, 

Oskaloosa Asso., Abbington, ch., 

Central Asso., Indianola, ch. 11; Carlisle, ch. 9.25; 
Dea. Nicholson, 10; Robie, Hattie, and 
Burty, .10 each, .30; Willie Nicholson, .80; Prof. 
Golwaith and son, 1.05 ; 

Kashet: Asso., Harrisburgh, ch. 10.50; Bonaparte, 
ch. 16.10; 

Burlington Asso., per Rev. J. E. Hopper, Burling- 

1st > 30; 
li. per Revs. S. M. an *, Tolman, 
Dist. Secs. Cedar Valley Asso., Waterloo, ch., 

wh, 28 y od D 
avenport Asso., Clinton, ch. 31.50; Davenport, 
Calvary ch. 25; lowa City, A. C. Dennison, 5; 
22.50; Lyons, ch. 3; Zion, 

. 

Dubuque Asso., Maquokata, ch., 

Linn Asso., Centre Point, W. C. Ring, 5; Vinton, 
ch, Mrs. A. H. Smock, 5; Miss Maggie Smock, 
1; Everest and Ida Smock, .50 each, 1, 7; 

Sioux Valley Asso., Hazard, Swede, ch., 

‘Turkey River Asso., Strawberry Point, ch. 5.40; 
Waukon, ch. 15; 


Donations. [April, 1875. 


MINNESOTA, $175.97. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. O and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs. Crow-River Asso., Suede Grove, ch., 
for Burman missions, 

Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis, rst ch. 125.803 
Wastede, ch. 2; 

Minnesota Central Asso., Bath, Danish ch., of wh. 
3-27 is fr. S.S. 20.57; Waterville, E. A. Parker, 1; 

Northern Asso., Fergus Falls, Suede ch. 3; Maple 
Grove, ch. 10; 


WISCONSIN, $204.70. 
Ontario, O. H. Millard, 5.70; Springwater, Welsh 


ch. 2.753 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. ood, and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs. Dane Asso., Verona, Rev. L. Smith, 
5; York, ch. 4; 

pe Asso., Brodhead, ch., 

Crosse Asso., Augusta, ch. 15; Tomah, ch. 

2.60; ‘lrempealeau, ch. 10; West Salem, ch. 23 ; 

Lake Shore Asso.. Milwaukee, 2d ch., of wh. 56.25 
is fr. S. S., tow. sup. of Geo. B. Davidson, care 
Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, 89.25; Milwaukee, 

- South Side, Bay View, 7; 

Winnebago Asso., Fort Housi, ch. 32.15; Osh- 
kosh, 2d ch., 6.50; 


MISSOURI, $10.00, 


Coll. per Rev. W. C. Gunn, Dist. Sec. Bethel 
Asso., Bethel ch., 


Wyaconda Asso., Wyaconda, ch. 
KANSAS, $14.35. 


Cato, ch., Nov. and Dec. coll. 4.35; Concordia, a 
few Swedish Baptists, 5.50; 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood, and C, F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs. Kansas River Asso., N. Topeka, Mrs. 
D. Barnett, 

Grant, Mrs. Laura Little, 


COLORADO, $1.50. 
Greeley, M. B. Taylor, 
CALIFORNIA, $13.00. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood, and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., San Diego, ch. 


BURMAH, $719.94. 


Bassein, coll. per Rev. M. Jameson, from Euro- 

nsand Americans in Bassein, Rs. 500-2-3; fr. 

eae Christians, Ks. 115-14; fr. aren 

Christians, Ks. 22-10-5; for chapel and exch, 

$348. 35; Toungoo, coll. per Rev. A. Bunker, from 

rens, Ks. 332-4-9; fr. Rev. A. Bunker, Rs. 

6, and exch. $255.43; Rangoon, coll. per. Mrs. 

M. B. Ingalls, tr. private friends in Engiand, Rs. 

187-2-8, and exch. $102.10; Maulmain, Rev. J. 
R. Haswell, Rs. 25-12 -6, and exch. $14.06 ; 719-94 


$12,865.79 


LEGACIES. 


Byron Greenough, per 
ilkey, Exr., in part, 1,000.00 
Lebanon, Me., Dea. T. F. Goodwin, per 

James Jones, Exr., 100.00 
Gardner, Mass., Susannah Stone, per L. 

H. Bradiord, trustee, 5.00 
Haverhill, Mass., Betsey Chase, per Geo: 

Appleton, Admr., in part, 50.00 
Luther Parshall, per Rev. 

. P. Mather, in part, 7%. 

Detroit, Mich., Mrs. S. Phillips, per Rev. - 

A. P. Mather, in part, 79-35 $1,305.89 

$14,171.68 

Donations and legacies from April 1, 1874, to Feb. j 

1, 1875, 779434-79 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1874, to March 

1, 1875, $91,606.47 


$13.60 
76.55 127.80 
69.09 
5.00 13-00 
11.80 
33-90 
25.00 8.45 
108.00 
50.60 
78.17 96.25 
38.65 
120.87 5.50 
4:59 
9.85 
133-50 
15.00 2.00 
2.50 
60. 50 
1.50 
3.00 
8.62 
131.25 
32.00 
6.25 
7.00 
5.00 
25.00 
32 40 
26.60 
42.20 
56.30 
95-85 
26.46 
12.00 
16.00 
20.40 


